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Religion  is  a  part  of  everyday  life  for  most  people. 
But  it  is  not  simple  to  explain.  That  is  because 
religious  ideas,  beliefs,  and  practices  are  different 
for  almost  every  group  of  people.  To  study  religion, 
we  need  to  look  beyond  the  activities  and  clothes 
and  diets  and  tools  of  a  group.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  ideas,  the  philosophies,  and  the  beliefs  of 
each  person.  We  need  to  define  the  “world"  of  that 
group.  As  we  find  out  more  about  the  people,  we 
can  try  to  explain  their  roles  and  contributions  to 
their  world  We  discover  their  ideas  of  creation 
and  learn  about  their  views  on  morality  and  their 
models  of  social  relationships.  The  religious  ideas  of 
people  often  reflect  their  local  surroundings  (rocks, 
mountains,  caves,  and  rivers),  activities  (everyday 
practices  as  well  as  rituals  and  ceremon  ies  for 
special  occasions),  artifacts  (costumes,  devices, 
and  artwork),  heritage  (background  histories 
as  well  as  future  hopes  and  expectations),  and 
languages  (stories  and  songs).  North  Carolina’s 
religious  personality  has  never  been  easy  to  describe. 
In  the  area's  earliest  days,  several  groups  of  Native 
Americans  had  many  different  beliefs  and  practices 
that  helped  them  explain  and  live  with  their 
natural  environment.  When  the  first  Europeans 
settled  here,  they  brought  their  own  “ official ” 
religion.  The  enslaved  persons  they  imported 
brought  their  own  religious  ideas,  too.  As  you  will 
see  throughout  this  issue  of  THJH,  that  was  only 
the  beginning.  From  those  times,  North  Carolina 
has  had  many  different  religions.  Even  today,  new 
groups  are  moving  to  our  state,  and  even  today, 
each  person  continues  to  bring  his  or  her  own 
religious  beliefs,  practices,  and  ideas.  Take  a  look . . . 
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Religion  in  TloRth 
Canolina  histony 

By  philip  n.  muldeR 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  North  Carolina’s 
religious  make  up  has  changed  in  many 
ways.  One  of  those  ways  is  the  increasing 
numbers  of  Buddhists,  Muslims,  Hindus, 
Catholic  Christians,  Jews,  and  people  of  other 
religions  and  denominations  that  our  state  has 
gained — people  who  live  right  alongside  the 
majority  population  of  Protestant  Christians. 

Of  course,  North  Carolina’s  religious  face 
has  changed  before.  Before  the  recent  arrival 
of  Asians,  Hispanics,  and  Middle  Easterners, 
even  before  the  earlier  arrival  of  Europeans, 
in  fact,  Native  Americans  were  practicing 
their  religions  in  the  area  we  now  call  the 
United  States  and  North  Carolina. 

Just  as  we  have  many  different  ways  of 
looking  at  religion  today,  the  Native  American 
groups  that  lived  here  also  had  many  different 
ways  of  looking  at  religion.  So  did  the  first 
Europeans  who  arrived.  Anglicans  were  an 
early  majority,  but  they  soon  faced  challenges 
from  Quakers  and  Presbyterians. 

Other  groups,  like  Moravians,  were  invited 
to  the  colony.  By  the  end  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1783,  additional  denominations, 
like  Baptists  and  Methodists,  were  making 
their  presence  known  in  the  new  state.  Still, 
over  the  years,  these  and  other,  newer  groups 
were  mosdy  Protestant  Christians,  so  Protestant 
believers  remained  the  largest  group  of  religious 
people  in  the  state. 

Now,  new  religions  and  denominations  are 
coming  to  North  Carolina  with  the  growing 
numbers  of  new  people  in  our  state.  While 


Ever  since  Native  American  groups  settled  in  what  is  now 
North  Carolina ,  many  different  peoples  from  many  different 
religious  backgrounds  have  brought  their  ideas  and  beliefs  to 
new  homes  in  North  Carolina.  These  Waldensians  (below) 
are  members  of just  one  such  group.  They  came  from  Italy 
in  the  1890s  to  settle  in  Valdese.  Religious  buildings ,  like 
the  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  building  in  Wilmington 
(left),  have  also  affected  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 


these  new  people  continue  the  pattern  of 
religious  change  that  North  Carolina  has 
seen  for  the  past  four  hundred  years,  it  is 
a  different  kind  of  change. 

This  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  skims 
the  surface  of  some  of  those  many  changes.  It 
explores  some  of  the  religious  history,  some  of 
the  variety,  and  some  of  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  over  the  years.  And  it  tries  to 
explain  why  religion  has  been  so  important  to 
our  history. 


Most  of  North  Carolina’s 
religious  groups  in  the  past 
were  Protestant  Christian 
groups.  This  means  they 
believed  that  Jesus  was 
the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  or  Savior,  and 


followed  his  teachings  as 
recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Christian 
Bible.  Here,  Jesus  is  shown 
in  two  famous  settings:  his 
birth  (above)  and  the  Last 
Supper  (left),  his  final 
meal  with  his  followers. 


Definitions,  A—B 

Throughout  this  issue ,  most  religion- 
related.  words  are  printed  in  color. 
Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order  from  front  to  back  cf  the  magazine. 
Definitions  for  regular  vocabulary 
words  are  located  in  the  left  margin 
in  alphabetical  order  by  section. 

Allah  is  the  Muslim  name  for 
the  supreme  being  that  Muslims 
worship  and  pray  to.  Allah 
(who  is  the  same  entity  that 
Jews  call  Jehovah  and  that 
Christians  call  God)  is  described 
in  the  Muslim  Koran. 

Atheism  is  the  belief  that 
God  does  not  exist. 

While  the  ceremony  of  being 
baptized  does  not  purify  or 
cleanse  a  person,  baptism  is  the 
symbolic  service  of  Christian 
rebirth.  Baptisms  recognize 
that  a  person  has  turned  from 
a  life  of  sin  and  is  prepared 
to  be  spiritually  reborn  as  a 
Christian.  To  baptize  a 
person  is  to  sprinkle  or  pour 
water  over  the  convert’s  head, 
although  some  denominations 
dip  the  whole  body  of  the 
convert  under  water.  Baptism 
is  one  of  the  sacraments 
observed  by  Christian  groups. 

For  a  definition  of  Bible,  see 
"Christian  Bible.  ” 

Buddhism  is  the  religion 
of  people,  called  Buddhists, 
who  follow  the  teachings  of 
the  Buddha.  (Before  he  was 
" enlightened ',  ”  the  Buddha 
was  a  prince  from  India 
named  Siddhartha  Gautama.) 
The  Buddhist  faith  is  the 
major  religion  of  China,  Japan, 
and  much  of  Southeast  Asia. 


Philip  N.  Mulder  is  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  High 
Point  University.  His 
research  specialty  is  the 
history  of  religions  in  America 
during  the  1 700s  and  1800s. 

The  detail  of  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  in 
Wilmington  (P1981.65.28)  is 
used  courtesy  of  Amon  Carter 
Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
The  photograph  from  the 
Waldensian  colony  is  from 
Leslie’s  Weekly.  All  other 
artwork  is  from  collections  at 
the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History. 
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The  Cherokee  view  of  the  world 

To  the  Cherokees,  the  Earth  was  a  flat  disc  of  water 
with  a  large  island  floating  in  the  middle.  The  Earth 
hung  by  four  cords — one  each  in  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west — from  a  sky  arch  made  of  stone.  This  was 
the  Middle  World,  where  the  plants,  animals,  and 
humans  lived. 

Above  the  sky  arch  was  the  Upper  World.  This  was 
where  the  guiding  and  protective  spirits  of  humans  and 
animals  lived.  These  spirits  could  move  from  the  Upper 


World  to  the  Middle  World  and  back  to  help  the 
humans  keep  balance  and  harmony  on  the  Earth. 

Below  the  Earth  was  the  Under  World  of  bad 
spirits.  Bad  spirits  brought  disorder  and  disaster. 
They  could  rise  to  the  Middle  World  through  deep 
springs,  lakes,  and  caves.  When  these  spirits  caused 
trouble,  Cherokees  called  on  the  spirits  from  the 
Upper  World  to  help  restore  balance  and  harmony 
to  the  Middle  World. 


Definitions,  pages  2-5 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order from  front  to  back  of the  magazine. 

By  1830,  some  of  the  Cherokees 
had  already  begun  to  create  a 
new,  modem  society  governed 
much  like  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Its  leaders  hoped  that  the 
residents  of  this  new  nation 
would  quickly  adopt  parts  of 
the  local  white  culture  so  the 
natives  would  not  risk  removal. 

In  this  case,  conjurers  are 
healers  or  root  doctors — people 
who  identify  symptoms  and 
reveal  problems  in  the  health 
and  balance  of  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul  and  who  suggest 
possible  solutions  and  actions. 

To  conserve  a  resource  is  to 
take  or  use  only  a  small  portion 
so  that  the future  supply  of  the 
resource  is  not  threatened. 

To  convert,  in  this  case,  is 
to  persuade  people  that  your 
ideas  and  beliefs  are  better 
than  theirs  and  to  convince 
them  to  change  their  ideas 
and  beliefs  to  yours. 

A  culture  is  a  community's 
combination  of  tradition, 
knowledge,  and  behavior 
in  all  parts  of  its  life.  Just  as 
European  groups  had  many 
different  cultures,  so  did  the 
natives  of  America. 
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Maintaining  balance: 

The  religious  world  of  the  Cherokees 

by  Karen  Raley 


In  the  area  we  now  call  the  United  States, 
native  peoples  once  depended  on  their 
natural  environment  for  survival.  Of 
course,  not  all  environments  in  North  America 
were  the  same,  so  many  different  cultures, 
languages,  traditions,  and  practices  developed, 
each  reflecting  the  different  peoples’  relationships 
to  their  different  environments.  In  spite  of 
this,  some  similarities  existed  among  Native 
American  religions. 

One  native  culture  that  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  is  that  of  the  Cherokees,  or  Ani'- 
Yunwiya,  “the  real  people,”  who  lived  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  parts  of  present-day 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina. 

We  know  about  the  Cherokees  partly 
because,  in  the  1880s,  Cherokee  elders  in 

The  natural  environment  of  the  Cherokees  was  made 
up  of  the  plants  they  grew  and  gathered.  It  included  the 
animals  of  the  sky,  the  water,  and  the  land.  Rocks,  water, 
and  wind,  even  the  climate  and  the  earth  itself  were  also 
parts  of  their  natural  environment.  The  Cherokees  believed 
that  if  the  balance  of  nature  was  upset,  all  things  would 
have  trouble.  To  help  maintain  this  balance,  Cherokees 
had  to  show  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  spirits  of  their 
natural  environment.  Take,  for  example,  a  hunter  who 
needed  to  kill  a  deer  to  feed  his  family.  In  order  to  show 
respect,  he  first  had  to  offer  his  thanks  to  the  deer's  spirit. 
According  to  one  of  the  Cherokee  myths  recorded  by  James 
Mooney,  “ When  a  deer  is  shot  by  a  hunter,  Little  Deer  (the 
head  of  the  deer  tribe)  knows  it  at  once  and  runs  quickly  to 
the  spot.  Bending  low,  he  asks  the  spirit  of  the  fallen  deer  if 
it  heard  the  hunter's  prayer for  pardon.  If  the  reply  is  yes, 
all  is  well.  But  if  the  reply  is  no,  Little  Deer follows  the 
trail  of  blood  to  the  hunter's  cabin.  There  he  strikes  the 
hunter  with  the  spirit  of  rheumatism  so  that  he  suffers 
aches  and  pains  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  “ 


the  North  Carolina  mountains  allowed  a 
white  man  named  James  Mooney  to  observe 
and  record  information  about  their  culture. 
The  Cherokee  myths  that  Mooney  gathered 
and  wrote  down  in  English  help  explain  the 
world  of  the  Cherokees.  These  myths  show 
that,  for  the  Cherokees,  the  world  was 
primarily  a  relationship  of  proper  balance. 

Balance  in  the  environment 

Everything  in  the  Cherokee  environment — 
from  corn  and  tobacco  to  eagles,  deer,  and 
snakes  to  fire  and  smoke  to  creeks  and 
mountains — had  an  intelligent  spirit  and 
played  a  central  role  in  Cherokee  myths  as 
well  as  daily  practices.  Native  peoples  did 
not  view  themselves  as  separate  from  their 
environment — they  were  a  part  of  it. 


Like  other  native  peoples,  the  Cherokees 
did  not  try  to  rule  over  nature  but  instead 
tried  to  keep  their  proper  place  within  it.  A 
healer  might  listen  to  the  spirit  of  a  plant  to 
find  out  what  disease  that  plant  could  cure. 

A  hunter  might  pray  to  the  spirits  of  animals 
for  guidance  and  forgiveness. 

In  order  to  respect  and  cooperate  with  all 
of  nature,  the  natives  found  ways  to  conserve 
its  parts.  When  Cherokees  gathered  medicinal 
plants  in  the  forest,  they  harvested  only  every 
fourth  one  they  found,  leaving  the  other  three 
to  grow  undisturbed  for  a  future  use. 

All  of  these  practices  contributed  to 
the  balance  of  their  world.  The  Cherokees 
believed  that  if  the  balance  of  nature  was 


How  the  Earth  was  made 

a  Cherokee  myth  recorded  by  James  Mooney 

The  Earth  is  a  great  island  floating  in  a  sea  of 
water.  Before,  all  was  water,  and  the  animals 
lived  in  a  place  above,  beyond  the  sky  arch. 

But  it  was  very  crowded  and  they  wanted  more 
room.  The  animals  wondered  what  was  below  the 
water,  so  the  little  water  beetle  went  to  see  if  it  could 
learn  what  was  below  the  water.  It  searched  and 
searched  but  could  find  no  solid  place  to  rest.  It 
finally  dived  to  the  bottom  and  came  up  with  some 
soft  mud.  The  mud  grew  and  spread  on  every  side 
until  it  became  the  island  we  call  the  Earth. 

At  first,  the  Earth  was  flat  and  very  soft  and  wet. 
The  animals  were  anxious  to  get  down,  and  they  sent 
out  different  birds  to  fly  over  it  and  see  if  it  was  yet 
dry.  But  the  birds  found  no  place  to  land  and  always 
came  back  again.  At  last,  it  seemed  to  be  time,  so  the 
animals  sent  out  the  bird  known  as  Great  Buzzard, 
the  father  of  all  the  buzzards  we  see  now.  Great 
Buzzard  flew  all  over  the  island,  low  down  near  the 
ground  so  he  could  see,  but  the  land  was  still  soft. 
When  Great  Buzzard  reached  the  land  that  would  be 
Cherokee  country,  he  was  very  tired,  and  his  wings 


upset,  everyone  would  have  trouble.  They 
feared  a  loss  of  balance  could  cause  sickness, 
bad  weather,  failed  crops,  poor  hunting, 
and  many  other  problems.  Humans  were 
responsible  for  keeping  the  balance  within 
themselves  and  between  the  animals,  the 
plants,  and  other  people. 

One  of  the  myths  Mooney  collected,  “The 
origin  of  Disease  and  Medicine,”  illustrates 
the  idea  of  keeping  balance: 

In  the  old  days,  the  animals  and  plants  could 
talk,  and  they  lived  together  in  harmony  with 
humans.  But  the  humans  spread  over  the  earth, 
crowding  the  animals  and  the  plants  out  of  their 
homelands  and  hunting  and  killing  too  much. 

The  animal  tribes  called  a  council  to  declare 


began  to  strike  the  ground.  Wherever  they  struck  the 
Earth,  a  valley  was  made;  wherever  they  turned  up 
again,  a  mountain  was  made.  When  the  animals 
above  saw  this,  they  were  afraid  the  whole  land 
would  be  mountains,  so  they  called  him  back.  But 
the  Cherokee  country  remains  full  of  mountains  to 
this  day. 

When  the  Earth  was  finally  dry,  the  animals 
came  down.  It  was  still  dark,  so  they  got  the  sun  and 
set  it  on  a  track  to  go  across  the  island  from  east  to 
west,  just  overhead.  But  it  was  too  hot  this  way,  so 
the  conjurers  put  the  sun  another  handbreadth 
higher  in  the  air.  It  was  still  too  hot.  So  they  raised  it 
another  time,  and  another,  and  another,  until  it  was 
seven  handbreadths  high,  just  under  the  sky  arch. 
Then  it  was  right,  and  they  left  it  so.  Every  day  the 
sun  goes  along  this  arch. 

When  the  animals  and  plants  were  first  made — 
we  do  not  know  by  whom  or  when — they  were  told 
to  watch  and  keep  awake  for  seven  nights.  Nearly  all 
were  awake  through  the  first  night,  but  the  next 
night,  several  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  the  third 
night  still  others,  and  then  others,  until,  on  the 
seventh  night,  only  the  owl,  the  panther,  and  one  or 
two  more  were  still  awake.  These  animals  were  given 
the  power  to  see  and  to  go  about  in  the  dark  and  to 
make  prey  of  the  animals  who  must  sleep  at  night. 
Of  the  trees,  only  the  cedar,  the  pine,  the  spruce,  the 
holly,  and  the  laurel  were  awake  to  the  end— to  them 
was  given  the  power  to  be  always  green. 

Humans  came  after  the  animals  and  plants.  At 
first,  only  a  brother  and  sister  were  here.  Then,  he 
struck  her  with  a  fish  and  told  her  to  multiply,  and  so 
it  was.  In  seven  days,  a  child  was  born,  and 
thereafter,  every  seven  days  another,  and  they 
increased  very  fast  until  the  Earth  was  in  danger. 
Then,  it  was  decided  that  a  woman  should  have  only 
one  child  in  a  year,  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since. 


Definitions,  C 

The  catechism  is  a  manual 
or  guide  used  for  teaching 
religious  beliefs  and  doctrine. 
Catechisms  are  often  arranged 
in  a  question-and-answer 
format.  Denominations 
frequently  hold  catechism 
classes  for  people  who  wish 
to  study  the  catechism. 

In  this  case,  chosen  means  a 
person  (or  soul)  who  has  been 
selected  by  God 

A  Christian  is  a  person  who 
believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Messiah,  or 
Savior.  Christians follow  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Christian  Bible.  Christianity 
is  the  religion  that  is  based  on 
these  beliefs  and  teachings. 

The  Christian  Bible  is 
divided  into  two  sections: 
the  Old  Testament  (which 
contains,  briefly,  the  religious 
and  social  laws  of  the  Hebrew 
people  of  Israel  as  well  as  their 
history  and  the  writings  of 
their  prophets)  and  the  New 
Testament  (which  is,  briefly, 
the  story  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  as  well  as  the  letters 
and  accounts  of  early  churches 
and  religious  leaders). 

Members  of  the  clergy  are 
religious  leaders  who  have 
been  trained  and  ordained 
to  provide  religious  services 
and  perform  religious  duties. 
Clergymen  and  clergywomen 
are  members  of  the  clergy. 

Communion,  or  the  Eucharist, 
which  is  also  sometimes  called 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  Christian 
service  during  which  bread 
and  wine  (or  grape  juice)  are 
blessed  by  the  clergy,  shared  by 
the  people,  and  consumed  in 
celebration  of  Jesus’  death  in 
preparation  for  his  resurrection 
as  Christ.  Communion  is  one 
of  the  sacraments  observed  by 
Christian  groups.  It 
symbolizes  Jesus’  “. Last 
Supper”  with  his  disciples. 

In  this  case,  a  conference  is  a 
group  of  congregations  that 
belong  to  the  same  denomi- 
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Definitions  (continued) 

In  an  age  before  man-made 
metals,  doth,  foods,  and fuels, 
materials  found  in  the 
natural  environment — 
stones,  skins,  animals  and 
plants,  and  wood — were  the 
only  sources  that  provided 
tools,  clothing,  nutrition, 
and  warmth.  The  natural 
environment  of  the  Cherokees 
was  made  up  of  the  plants 
they  grew  and  gathered.  It 
included  the  animals  of  the 
sky,  the  water,  and  the  land. 
Rocks,  water,  and  wind, 
even  the  climate  and  the 
earth  itself  were  also  parts 
of  their  natural  environment. 
Native  peoples  did  not  view 
themselves  as  separate 
from  their  environment — 
they  were  a  part  of  it. 

Myths  are  the  stories  of  a 
community  that  describe  and 
explain  its  basic  values,  beliefs, 
events,  and people.  Myths  were 
originally  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  by 
storytellers.  They  contain 
explanations  about  that  group's 
ideas  of  their  world,  their 
survival  and  relationships, 
and  their  struggles. 

To  pacify  a  people  is  to  force 
them  to  be  more  peaceful. 

A  syllabary  is  a  method  of 
writing  that  uses  characters 
to  represent  whole  syllables 
of  sounds  instead  of  letters  to 
represent  individual  sounds. 
Sequoyah’s  Cherokee  syllabary 
enabled  the  Cherokees  to  read 
and  write  in  their  own 
language.  It  was  one  way 
of preserving  a  part  of  their 
culture  and  identity. 

Traditions  are  the  values 
and  ideas  that  are  common  to 
and  accepted  by  the  people  of 
a  certain  community  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 


war  on  the  humans.  They  each  selected  a  disease 
to  send  to  the  humans  that  would  cripple  them, 
make  them  sick,  or  kill  them.  When  the  plants 
heard  what  had  been  done  to  the  humans,  they 
agreed  this  action  was  too  severe  and  called  a 
council  of  their  own.  They  agreed  to  be  cures 
for  some  of  the  diseases  the  animals  had  sent. 

In  this  myth,  when  the  humans  destroyed  the 
balance  of  nature,  the  animals  tried  to  regain 
it.  But  they  went  too  far,  so  the  plants  tried  to 
restore  the  balance  by  stepping  in  and  helping 
the  humans. 

Cherokee  religion 

The  Cherokees  looked  to  the  guiding  and 
protective  spirits  of  the  Upper  World  to  help 
keep  balance  and  harmony  on  the  Earth. 

They  also  maintained  order  on  the  Earth 
by  participating  in  daily  prayers,  rituals, 
and  seasonal  ceremonies. 

One  ritual,  called  “going  to  water,”  was 
performed  on  many  occasions — at  the  new 
moon,  before  special  dances,  after  bad  dreams, 
or  during  illnesses.  Going  to  water  cleansed 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body.  The  ritual  was 
performed  at  sunrise.  Cherokee  men,  women, 
and  children  would  face  the  east,  step  into  a 
river  or  creek,  and  dip  under  the  water  seven 
times.  When  they  emerged,  they  would  be  rid 
of  bad  feelings  and  ready  to  begin  anew,  with 
a  clear  mind. 

The  annual  Green  Corn  Ceremony  also 
symbolized  a  fresh  start.  It  was  held  each  year 
at  harvest  time.  First,  any  unused  corn  from 
the  previous  year’s  harvest  was  collected  and 
burned.  Afterward,  the  town’s  sacred  council 
fire,  which  had  been  used  for  the  past  year, 
was  put  out.  A  new  fire  was  then  started,  and 
the  community  gave  thanks  and  forgave  each 
other  for  all  their  quarrels  and  crimes  of  the 


The  Cherokees  participated  in  daily  prayers,  rituals,  and 
seasonal  ceremonies  to  help  maintain  balance  on  the  Earth- 
One  of  their  rituals  was  performed  on  many  occasions — at 
the  new  moon,  before  special  dances,  after  bad  dreams,  or 
during  illnesses.  This  was  the  ritual  called  “going  to  water.  ” 
At  sunrise  on  these  occasions,  Cherokee  men,  women,  and 
children  would  “go  to  water " — to  a  nearby  creek  or  river. 
They  would  face  the  rising  sun,  step  into  the  water,  and  dip 
under  the  surface  seven  times.  At  the  end  of  the  ritual,  their 
bodies  were  clean  and  their  spirits  ready  to  begin  anew, 
with  a  clear  mind. 

past  year  (except  murder).  Finally,  the  women, 
who  were  the  farmers  in  the  Cherokee  culture, 
presented  the  first  of  the  new  year’s  corn 
harvest.  A  feast  began,  and  so  did  a  new  cycle. 

Native  American  peoples  did  not  use  a  word 
such  as  “religion,”  but,  as  you  have  read,  every 
part  of  their  world  had  a  sacred  connection  or 
religious  meaning.  Their  ideas  of  religion  were 
everything  to  them.  They  believed  the  world 
should  have  balance,  harmony,  cooperation, 
and  respect  within  the  community  and 
between  people  and  the  rest  of  nature. 

Cherokee  myths  and  legends  taught  the 
lessons  and  practices  necessary  to  maintain 
natural  balance,  harmony,  and  health. 
Cherokee  songs,  dances,  stories,  artwork,  tools, 
and  even  buildings  expressed  the  moral  values 
of  their  culture.  The  Cherokee  homeland  and 
its  mountains,  caves,  and  rivers  also  carried 
symbolic  meanings  and  purposes. 

European  arrival  and  Christianity 

The  religion  of  the  native  peoples  was  so 
different  from  the  Christian  religion  of  the 
Europeans  that  early  explorers,  settlers,  and 
missionaries  did  not  see  native  beliefs  as  a 
religion.  The  white  Christians  did  not 
understand,  for  instance,  the  sacred  meanings 
behind  “going  to  water,”  festivals  of  thanksgiving, 
or  rituals  for  maintaining  balance.  These 
native  practices  looked  like  childish  magic 
and  evil  superstition  to  the  Christian 
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All  peoples  once  depended  on  their  natural  environment 
for  survival.  They  had  only  nature — the  sun ,  rivers  and 
streams,  trees  and  stones,  animals  and  plants — to  provide 


Europeans,  who  usually  regarded  the 
natives  as  “savage  heathens.” 

Almost  from  the  time  the  Europeans 
landed,  they  had  tried  to  get  the  natives  to 
abandon  their  traditional,  tribally  held  hunting 
grounds  so  they  could  have  more  land  for 
white  settlement.  After  the  Revolutionary 
War  (1776-1783),  the  United  States 
government  began  to  develop  a  “civilization” 
policy,  which  was  intended  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity  and  to  pacify  them. 

During  all  this  time,  the  Cherokees 
had  allowed  several  different  Christian 
denominations  to  establish  missions  in 
their  area.  Some  of  the  Cherokees  accepted 
Christianity.  Many  were  eager  to  learn  English 
and  other  skills  the  missionaries  taught  so  they 
could  understand  the  white  man’s  world.  They 
hoped  that  if  they  could  read  and  understand 
white  documents,  they  could  help  fight  the 
efforts  of  the  whites  in  taking  their  tribal  lands. 


RseJi u25 

inQiepofeec 

DyfrJtr)  LRT  SCAT  OESfoOEe  MoOI 

ahcphed  a  the  Lord  unwanting;  1  will  be 

TVTGoOJ  GSJBVJ  DLhbhT  0£Ak 

£rccn  pastures  to  lie  down  He  makes  for  me 

0i  V/3  DiThR  D«X1hV*h 

beside  stall  wtvter-  He  leadeth  me 

Diuuvy  6hoOi,0c.A  svrrcrahuw 

mY  soul  He  restore  tH  for  Hss  name  sake 

ObOJSSONT  AT  <S)hoOJhD<yV\T  DeMhV 

the  paths  of  righteousness  He  leadech  me 

OTbPB  AT  OTBWCP  AT  DfiL^oOJ  /btVH 

the  valley  of  the  shade -w  of  death  I  walk. 

CffiT  hh-oOSTBOT4o0J 

evil  I  will  not  fear- 


all  they  needed — tools,  clothing,  food,  shelter,  everything. 
They  did  not  view  themselves  as  separate  from  their 
environment — they  were  a  part  of  it.  The  native  peoples  of 
what -we  know  today  as  North  Carolina  were  no  different. 
They  relied  on  the  natural  environment  of  this  area  to 
provide  everything  as  well  as  to  explain  everything.  Most 
native  peoples  believed  that  nature  was  alive  with  spirit 
and  intelligence.  They  did  not  use  a  word  like  "religion'  to 
describe  it,  but,  every  part  of  their  world  had  a  sacred 
connection  or  a  religious  meaning.  Their  religious  ideas  were 
everything  to  them.  But  these  ideas  were  very  different from 
the  religious  ideas  of  European  Christians.  Early  explorers, 
settlers,  and  m  issionaries  did  not  see  native  practices  and 
beliefs,  rituals  and  ceremonies,  or  prayers  and festivals  as 
religious  or  sacred  at  all.  The  white  Christians,  like  those  at 
Roanoke  Island,  did  not  understand  the  different  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  natives.  What  they  saw  looked  to  them  like 
childish  magic  and  evil  superstition.  Many  called  the  natives 
"savage  heathens.  ” 

But  their  hopes  did  not  save  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  By  the  1840s,  almost  all  of 
the  Cherokees  had  been  removed  to  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River — only  about  one 
thousand  remained  in  their  old  homeland. 

In  time,  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Christian  Bible  was  translated  into 
Cherokee  and  written  in  the  Cherokee 
syllabary.  Scriptures,  hymns,  and  services  also 
began  to  be  spoken  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
Still,  communities  blended  older  Cherokee 
values  like  respect  and  sharing  into  the  practices 
of  their  new  Christian  churches.  Some  of  the 
traditional  Cherokee  healers  even  became 
ministers  or  elders  in  Christian  churches. 

Today,  about  ten  thousand  Cherokees 
live  in  North  Carolina.  Most  of  them  are 
Christian,  but  traditional  ideas  can  still  be 
found  in  the  use  of  traditional  plants  for 
healing,  dances  that  reinforce  the  Cherokee 
identity,  references  to  some  of  the  old  sacred 
Cherokee  sites,  and  a  festival  that  is  held 
each  year  at  Green  Corn  time. 


Almost  as  soon  as  they  landed,  European  Christians 
started  trying  to  “ civilize ”  the  natives.  In  their  minds, 
that  meant  converting  them  to  Christianity.  In  time,  many 
Native  American  groups,  including  the  Cherokees  of  North 
Carolina,  did  begin  allowing  Christian  missionaries  to 
establish  missions  on  their  lands.  Before  long,  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Christian  Bible  and  several  Christian 
poems  and  hymns,  along  with  other  parts  of  Christian 
services,  had  been  translated  into  the  Cherokee  language 
and  written  in  the  Cherokee  syllabary.  This  verse  is  one 
example.  It  is  Psalm  23  from  the  Christian  Bible. 


Definitions,  C 

nation.  Conferences  are  often 
used  for  assistance,  support, 
and  direction  with  finances 
and  operations. 

Commonly  called  confession, 
but  officially  known  in  the 
Catholic  denomination  as 
"reconciliation,  ”  this  Catholic 
sacrament  celebrates  the  gift  of 
God’s  forgiveness.  Confession 
involves  sincere  repentance 
and  a  desire  to  change  ones 
life.  It  also  involves  discussion 
with  a  member  of  the  clergy 
who  represents  the  human 
community  and  serves  as  the 
instrument  through  which 
God forgives. 

Congregations  are  bodies  of 
people  who  gather  regularly  to 
worship.  A  congregation  is 
one  of  these  bodies. 

In  this  case,  to  convert  is  to 
recogn  ize  your  sinful  life,  ask 
for  God’s  forgiveness,  and  turn 
to  God  for  help  in  changing 
your  heart,  mind,  and  will. 

In  the  past,  conversion 
experiences  often  took  place 
during  emotional  ceremonies 
at  revivals  and  camp  meetings. 
After  they  had  converted, 
many  people  ( called  converts) 
offered  their  energies  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  church. 

In  this  case,  a  creed  is  a  brief 
statement  that  outlines  the 
principles,  rules,  and  opinions 
of  a  religious  body. 


Karen  Raley  teaches  history 
and  womens  studies  at  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

She  is  currently  studying 
Cherokee  environmental 
history  as  a  doctoral  student. 

The  three  sketches  of  Native 
Americans  in  their  world  are 
donated  by  Tamara  Ohr- 
Campbell  of  Chapel  Hill. 

The  photograph  of  The  Lost 
Colony  set  at  Roanoke  Island 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  copy  of  Psalm  23  is 
from  collections  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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AkupiUxuvi  and  JUdenteM:  Zuwpean  nelUjion  in  tU  colony 

Anglicans: 

The  official  denomination  of  the  colony 

by  Robert  J.  Cain 


During  the  colonial  years  (roughly 
1607  to  1776),  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  left 
their  homes  in  Europe.  They  left  familiar 
lives  and  supportive  relatives  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  face  uncertain  futures  in 
a  land  that  was  unknown  to  them — America. 
This  was  a  drastic  step,  and  the  people  who 
came  had  many  reasons  for  doing  it. 

Some  came  to  escape  the  ravages  of  warfare. 
Others  came  to  find  the  freedom  to  worship 
as  they  wished.  But  most  settlers  who  came  to 
Carolina  came  with  hopes  for  a  better 
economic  future  than  they  could  have  gotten 
in  Europe.  They  left  their  homelands  to  escape 
high  taxes  and  high  rents — they  wanted,  above 
all,  to  own  their  own  land  and  to  make  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

A  colony  of  "barbarians"  and  "pagans" 

The  majority  of  the  earliest  white  settlers 
who  arrived  in  Carolina  came  from  an 
English  background.  They  were  subjects  of 
the  queen  or  king  of  England,  which  meant 


that  most  would  have  considered  themselves 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
were  also  known  as  Anglicans. 

However,  for  many  years  (until  1700, 
in  fact),  no  Anglican  minister  lived  in  this 
colony,  nor  did  the  colony  have  any  Anglican 
buildings.  Only  on  rare  occasions  might  an 
Anglican  minister  venture  down  from 
Virginia  for  a  few  days  to  conduct  worship 
services.  And  even  after  the  colony’s  Anglicans 
began  to  attract  resident  ministers,  they  never 
had  enough  clergvmen  to  serve  all  the  people 
in  the  colony.  Without  the  opportunity,  and 
often  without  the  time,  few  colonists  went  to 
church  services. 

As  a  result,  Carolinians  acquired  the 
reputation  that  they  were  not  interested 
in  religion,  that  they  even  disliked  it.  One 
clergyman  in  England  called  Carolinians 
“barbarians,”  and  William  Byrd  in  Virginia 
said  they  were  “pagans”  who  did  whatever 
they  wanted  to. 

While  these  views  were  exaggerated,  facts 
do  show  that,  for  the  first  seventy  years  or 


Definitions, pages  6-13 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order from  font  to  bacb.  of  the  magazine. 

The  Albemarle  was  the 
first  part  of  present-day 
North  Carolina  to  be 
settled — by  colonists  from 
Virginia,  who  considered  it 
“Virginia’s  southern  frontier 
These  explorers  traveled  in 
the  Albemarle  by  following 
the  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
and  Chowan  Rivers. 

The  term  backcountry 
refers  to  the  area  west  of 
the  fall  line,  or fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
watefialls  are first  found  when 
traveling  inland.  Above  the 
fall  line,  rivers  are  more 
difficult  to  navigate. 


“  What  shall  wc  name  it?” 
Biblical  names  in  the  colony 

by  Betty  Disbong  Renter 

In  the  earliest  days  of  our  colony’s  history,  names 
for  communities,  mountains,  and  streams  often 
honored  kings  and  queens  and  other  royalty  in 
European  homelands.  But  later,  the  names  for  many 
places  started  to  come  from  the  lib!  and  from  other 
ideas  in  the  religious  backgrounds  of  early  settlers. 

Straight  out  of  the  Book 

The  Bible  was  an  important  book  for  white 

colonists.  In  fact,  if  a  family  owned  only  a  few  books 

sidebar  continues  on  page  8 


Settlers  in  the  colony  came  from  a  society  in  which  religion 
(especially  Christianity)  played  a  very  large  role — so  large 
that  many  people  learned  to  read  just  so  they  could  read  the 
Bible  and  so  large  that  if  a  person  was  able  to  own  any  books, 
one  of  them  was  certainly  a  Bible.  Religion  was  so  important 
that  a  church  building  was  often  one  of  the first  public  buildings 
raised  in  a  new  community.  This  detail  of  J.  J.  Belanger's 
1810  plan  of  Wilmington,  though  from  a  time  after  the 
colonial  years,  illustrates  the  importance  of  church  buildings 
to  the  people  of  that  town.  The  buildings  (left  to  right) 
include  the  dock  market,  the  fish  market,  the  old  Anglican 
(but  by  this  time,  Protestant  Episcopal)  Church,  St.Johns 
Lodge,  the  Methodist  Meetinghouse,  and  the  jail.  Notice, 
too,  the  name  of  the  lodge  house — St.John  was  one  of  the 
original  Christian  disciples,  another  religious  connection. 
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more  of  the  colony’s  history,  religion  played 
a  less  important  role  in  the  lives  of  its  white 
colonists  than  it  did  in  some  of  the  other 
American  colonies. 

The  Anglican  fight  for  control 

While  the  Church  of  England  was  slow  in 
making  its  influence  felt  in  Carolina,  the 


Society  of  Friends,  whose  members  were 
often  called  Quakers,  was  not.  By  the  1670s, 
many  residents  of  the  Albemarle  had  joined 
the  Quaker  denomination  A  competition 
began  for  religious  control  of  the  area. 

In  1701,  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colony,  the  colonial 
assembly  passed  a  new  law,  the  first  of  the 


Definitions,  D-E 

A  denomination  is  a  group  of 
congregations ,  or  churches ,  that 
chooses  to  follow  the  same  basic 
religious  beliefs ,  worship  styles, 
leadership  structures,  and 
historical  roots.  Christianity, 
which  is  a  religion,  is  made  up 
of  many  denominations. 
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The  colony  of  Carolina  (and  later  IN orth  Carolina)  was  an  English 
colony — - it  was  ruled  by  the  king  of England.  The  settlers  of  this  colony, 
like  all  citizens  of  England,  were  subjects  of  the  English  ruler.  Subjects 
of  the  English  king  or  queen  were  automatically  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  the  Anglican  Church.  These  subjects  were  legally  bound 
to  support  the  Church  of  England  with  their  money,  their  minds,  and 

their  attendance.  This  meant 
paying  taxes  for  a  parish 
church  and  a  parish  minister. 

It  meant  following  the  Anglican 
Catechism  (far  left)  and  the 
Anglican  liturgy  established  in 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
( near  left).  And  it  meant 
supporting  Anglican  missions 
such  as  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  members  traveled  the 
globe  to  spread  Anglican 
Christianity  to  new  lands 
(their  symbol  is  below). 
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Four  denominations  of  the  colonial  era: 
Anglicans,  Quakers.  Presbyterians,  and  Moravians 


by  David  Graham-  Voelkcr 


Many  of  the  people  who  settled  in  this  colony 
came  either  from  England  or  from  other 
English  colonies.  As  subjects  of  the  English 
government,  most  of  these  colonists  considered 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Church  of  England,  or  the  Anglican  Church,  had 
been  the  official  denomination  of  England  since  the 
1500s,  when  King  Henry  VIII  separated  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Basically,  if  you  were  English, 
you  were  also  Anglican — by  order  of  the  king  or  queen. 

The  Anglican  Church 

The  Anglican  Church  had  always  played  an  important 
role  in  the  lives  of  English  people.  First  of  all,  their 
local  parish  church  had  provided  a  central  place  for  local 
people  to  gather  together.  In  addition,  the  people  looked 
to  Anglican  ministers  to  perform  such  important  duties 
as  baptisms,  weddings,  and  funerals. 

But  very  few  Anglican  ministers  wanted  to  come 
to  Carolina:  Its  residents  were  too  spread  out,  its  church 
buildings  too  few,  and  its  salaries  too  small.  And,  as  the 


few  ministers  who  did  move  to  the  colony  found  out, 
few  people  actually  paid  the  taxes  that  were  required 
by  the  colony’s  vestry  acts. 

So  Anglican  growth  in  Carolina  remained  slow. 
The  fact  was,  most  Anglicans  had  no  parish  building 
or  minister  near  them.  For  these  reasons,  many 
parishes  built  smaller  places  where  worshipers  could 
gather.  These  places  were  called  “Chapels  of  Ease.” 

A  minister  might  occasionally  preach  at  these  chapels, 
but  most  services  consisted  of  a  church  member 
reading  from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  without 
a  minister’s  presence.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
contained  (as  it  does  today)  prayers,  Bible  readings, 
and  Psalms  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  colonial  government  tried  several  times  to 
strengthen  the  Anglican  Church.  But,  unlike  the 
governments  of  some  other  English  colonies  in  the 
New  World,  the  government  of  Carolina  and  later 
North  Carolina  allowed  Christians  of  many 

sidebar  continues  on  page  10 


Jews  follow  many  special 
religious  “laws”  in  their  homes 
and  daily  lives.  Some  of  the 
commonly  known  laws  that 
many  Jews  follow  are food 
restrictions  (the  Torah  lists 
foods  that  are  not  “kosher”  and 
tells  how  some foods  must  be 
prepared).  According  to  these 
Hebrew  dietary  laws,  Jews 
may  not  eat food  from  animals 
with  cloven  hooves  like  pork  or 
foods  that  come  from  scavengers 
like  shellfish.  Even  kosher  meats 
must  be  butchered  in  a  specific 
way — quickly  and  without 
pain  to  the  animal — and  all 
blood  must  be  removed  from 
the  meat  by  washing,  soaking, 
and  salting.  Meats  cannot  be 
cooked  or  eaten  with  milk  or 
other  dairy  products,  and  dishes 
and  utensils  used  with  one  can 
never  be  used  with  the  other. 

Dissenters  were  people  who 
were  not  Anglicans. 

A  doctrine  is  a  collection  of 
ideas  and  beliefs  that  make  up 
the principles  and  positions  of  a 
group,  in  this  case,  a  denomina¬ 
tion.  Doctrines  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  all  decisions  and  actions. 

For  a  definition  of  Eucharist, 
see  “communion.  ” 

Evangelicalism  was  a 
movement  that  began  as  a 
result  of  the  Great  Awakening. 
Evangelicals  stressed  living 
with  a  “warm  heart ”■ — “serve 
Him,  and  love  His  people.  ” 
Evangelical  groups  valued 
these  qualities  more  than 
biblical  analysis,  ceremonial 
formalities,  or  theological 
arguments. 

Evangelism  is  the  sharing  of 
beliefs  and  ideas  in  order  to 
spread  information  about  a 
religion,  denomination,  or 
congregation  and  to  encourage 
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Definitions  (continued) 

When  King  Charles  II  granted 
the  land  between  Florida  and 
the  Virginia  border  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors ,  he  referred  to  it  as 
Carolina.  In  1 712,  the  Lords 
Proprietors  divided  Carolina 
into  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  worshiping 
with  the  entire  community, 
every  Moravian  was  also 
a  member  of  a  small  group 
called  a  choir.  A  choir  was 
a  mini-community  of  people 
with  a  similar  age,  sex,  or 
marital  status — Moravians 
had  separate  choirs  for  infants, 
young  boys,  young  girls,  older 
boys,  older  girls,  single  “ brothers ,  ” 
single  “sisters,  ”  married  men, 
married  women,  widowers, 


vestry  acts.  This  act  gave  the  Church  of 
England  a  special  position  in  Carolina  by 
requiring  all  white  men  over  the  age  of 
sixteen  (even  the  many  who  were  not 
Anglicans)  to  pay  taxes  that  would  build 
Anglican  churches  and  pay  Anglican 
ministers. 

In  addition,  ministers  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  were  now  prevented  from  performing 
legal  wedding  ceremonies.  This  vestry  act 
angered  the  Quakers  in  the  Albemarle.  It 
also  angered  the  growing  number  of  other 
non-Anglican  groups  who  were  moving 
into  the  colorn — groups  of  people  known 
as  Dissenters. 

Dissenters  expand  changes 

Dissenters  began  arriving  in  large  numbers 
between  the  1740s  and  the  1770s.  These  new 


colonists  were  different  from  the  older 
English  settlers.  They  were  coming  from 
other  American  colonies  instead  of  directly 
from  England.  And  they  were  primarily 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  instead 
of  Anglicans. 

While  these  new  people  spoke  English, 
many  of  the  other  new  colonists  were  coming 
from  countries  where  English  was  not  the 
primary  language.  Some,  for  example,  came 
from  Scotland  speaking  a  form  of  Gaelic, 
some  from  Wales  speaking  Welsh,  some  from 
Switzerland  and  Germany  speaking  German, 
and  some  from  France  speaking  French. 

Just  as  these  people  brought  different 
languages  (as  well  as  different  cultures) 
with  them,  they  also  brought  differences  in 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  The  people 
who  spoke  Gaelic  and  Welsh,  for  example, 


Betty  Dishong  Renfer's 
ancestors,  the  Dishongs,  left 
France  in  the  mid-1 700s 
because  of  religious 
persecution.  They  arrived 
in  the  Canadian  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  they 
fought  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  (1754-1763). 
Following  this  war,  the 
Dishongs  came  to  North 
Carolina,  where  they 
practiced  the  Baptist 
faith  in  the  Albemarle. 

The  detail  of  Belanger's  map 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 


(and  few  families  owned  more),  one  of  them  was  certainly 
a  Bible.  Many  colonial  people  learned  to  read  just  so 
they  could  read  the  Bible.  They  used  the  Bible  as  a  daily 
source  of  wisdom  and  guidance.  They  quoted  scriptures 
from  it  and  used  passages  from  it  to  defend  arguments 
and  support  decisions.  And  apparently,  they  also  used  it 
as  a  resource  for  naming  sites  in  their  new  homeland. 

Colonists  who  could  read  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  knew  about  towns  like  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem  and  areas  such  as  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
They  were  hol\  places  in  Christian  history:  Bethlehem 
was  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  Jerusalem  was  the  town 
where  he  died  and  was  resurrected  And  somewhere 
among  the  mountains  of  Ararat  (in  present-day  Turkey) 
was  the  mountain  upon  which  Noah’s  ark  came  to  rest. 

Since  these  places  were  so  important  to  their  faith, 
the  colonists  used  them  to  name  their  own  places.  As 
a  result,  their  children  grew  up  in  colonial  towns  named 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  they  knew  Mt.  Ararat 
as  a  landmark  in  the  backcountry  (although  we  know 
it  today  as  Pilot  Mountain). 

Providence 

The  Bible  itself  was  not  the  only  source  colonists  used 
for  names.  They  used  other  names,  too,  that  could  trace 
their  roots  to  religion.  Providence  in  Rowan  County  is 
a  good  example.  The  community  was  named  in  1781, 
during  the  American  Revolution,  when  American 
General  Nathanael  Greene’s  troops  came  to  the  area. 

Greene’s  men  were  hungry  and  their  clothes  were 
tattered.  As  they  trudged  along  roads  that  were  knee 
deep  in  mud  and  ice,  Greene  masterminded  a  new  plan 
against  the  British — a  planned  retreat  across  the  Yadkin 
River.  After  the  colonial  troops  crossed,  sudden 
floodwatcrs  prevented  General  Cornwallis  and  his 
troops  from  following  them.  The  British  soldiers  were 
forced  to  backtrack,  thus  using  up  their  limited  supplies 
and  energy  while  preserving  those  of  the  colonial  army. 
The  Americans  were  able  to  get  a  long-needed  rest. 

This  event  was  a  turning  point  in  the  colonists’ 
struggle  for  independence.  The  people  who  lived 


nearby  believed  that  God  had  sent  the  rising  waters  to 
aid  the  colonial  soldiers.  In  response,  they  named  their 
community  Providence,  which  means  “in  the  care  or 
guidance  of  God.” 

Devil's  Tramping  Ground 

As  God  worked  for  the  good  of  the  colonists,  the 
devil  worked  for  their  downfall,  at  least  according  to  the 
people  of  Chatham  County.  Ten  miles  from  Siler  City 
lies  a  path  in  a  grove  of  trees.  The  pathway  is  a  barren 
forty-foot  circle.  Nothing  grows  on  it,  nothing  ever 
has— it  is  known  as  the  Devil’s  Tramping  Ground. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  people  from  the 
area  have  been  unable  to  explain  why  nothing  grows  on 
a  path  that  no  one  ever  uses.  No  one  except  the  devil, 
that  is.  They  claim  the  devil  goes  there  at  night, 
tramping  round  and  round  in  circles  as  he  thinks, 
plots,  and  plans. 

Other  places 

Other  colonial  locations  in  our  state  can  trace  their 
names  to  biblical  and  religious  roots,  as  well.  Just  to 
name  a  few  examples,  look  into  the  histories  of  Devil’s 
Gut,  a  stream  in  Martin  County',  named,  again,  after 
you-know-who;  Eden,  a  town  in  Rockingham  County, 
named  after  the  Garden  of  Eden;  and  Salem,  now  a 
historic  site  in  Forsyth  County,  another  word  for  “peace.” 

And,  look  around  you  as  you  travel  across  the  state. 
You  can  still  see  biblical  names  and  religious  references 
in  place  names  and  locations.  Look  at  street  signs,  for 
instance.  Winston-Salem  has  streets  named  Eden 
Terrace,  Elisha  Lane,  Gideon  Street,  and  Beulah  Lane. 
All  of  these  were  people  or  places  in  the  Bible.  Look, 
also,  for  names  like  Mt.  Moriah  Church  Road,  New 
Hope  Church  Road,  and  Grace  Church  Road  as  you 
travel  through  the  countryside.  They  are  additional 
reminders  of  the  important  role  that  religion  played 
in  early  North  Carolina. 
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were  often  Presbyterians.  The  German 
speakers  tended  to  be  Moravians,  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  and  Mennonites.  And  the  tiny 
number  of  French  were  mostly  Reformed. 

Not  only  were  these  people  non-Anglican, 
many  of  them  were  familiar  with  a  new 
religious  movement  that  was  sweeping  the 
northern  colonies.  They  brought  with  them 
many  of  the  new  ideas  that  were  associated 
with  it.  This  movement  became  known  as 
the  Great  Awakening  (1740-1790s). 

The  Great  Awakening 

The  Great  Awakening  was  actually  a  series 
of  many  events  that  caused  long-lasting 
changes  in  religious  practices.  In  its  early 
years,  the  Great  Awakening  introduced 
“revival  preaching.”  This  style  was  not  at 
all  like  the  orderly  recitations  and  scolding 
criticisms  of  traditional  ministers  (who 
were  nicknamed  the  “Old  Lights”). 

Instead,  the  revival-style  preachers 
(nicknamed  the  “New  Lights”)  were  highly 
emotional  and  spirited.  This  style  of  preaching 
quickly  became  popular  in  the  frontiers  of 
America  and  led  to  large  numbers  of  new 
members  in  all  the  denominations  that 
encouraged  it. 

In  addition,  the  new  colonists  showed  an 
interest  in  being  more  involved  in  religious 
events  and  wanted  to  participate  more  in 
church  activities.  They  also  knew  about 
evangelicalism,  which  stressed  the 
importance  of  personal  religious  experiences. 

For  the  most  part,  these  white  Christians, 
both  old  and  new,  lived  in  peace  with  each 
other.  The  main  reason  for  this  religious 
harmony  was  the  religious  freedom  that  was 
allowed  in  the  colony — anyone  could  belong 
to  whatever  denomination  he  or  she  wished. 


Since  the  English  government  of  the  colony  allowed 
Christian  denominations  besides  the  Church  of  England 
to  practice  their  fa  iths ,  large  numbers  of  new  settlers  began 
moving  into  the  colony  during  the  mid-1 700s.  Some  belonged 
to  groups  that  were  already  present  in  the  colony:  Quakers , 
Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians.  But  some  were  new 
to  the  colony:  Moravians,  Lutherans,  and  Mennonites,  or 
members  of  various  Reformed  groups.  All  these  people, 
whom  the  Anglicans  called  Dissenters,  introduced  many  new 
religious  ideas  to  the  colony.  Many  of  them  did  not  speak  or 
read  much,  if  any,  English.  They  spoke  languages  such  as 
Welsh,  German,  French,  and  a  form  of  Gaelic.  The  Bible 
verses  above  show  Psalm  23  in  Gaelic  (left)  and  in  German 
( center )  as  well  as  English.  If  you  turn  to  page  5,  you  can 
compare  these  translations  with  the  Cherokee  version. 

They  could  also  choose  not  to  join  a  church  if 
they  preferred.  This  was  much  more  freedom 
than  was  allowed  in  many  other  colonies. 

But  remember— Anglicans  were  official 

Still,  the  Church  of  England  was  the  official 
denomination  In  1750,  an  estimated  53,000 
white  people  lived  in  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina — about  two-thirds  of  them  in  the 
Coastal  Plain.  Residents  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
were  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  colony 
and  were  often  its  more  prominent  citizens. 
They  were  also  usually  Anglicans. 

As  time  passed,  though,  growth  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  slowed,  and  more  and  more 
settlers  began  to  arrive  in  the  backcountry 
Piedmont  of  the  colony.  Only  twenty  years 
later,  by  1770,  128,000  white  people  were 
living  in  the  colony — nearly  one-half  of  them 
in  the  Piedmont.  These  newcomers  were  not 
only  subsistence  farmers  with  families,  they 
were  also  practicing  a  variety  of 
denominational  beliefs. 


Definitions,  F 

involvement  in  it.  Before 
the  invention  and  popularity 
of  radio  and  television, 
evangelists  visiting  people 
in  their  homes  and  preaching 
to  groups  were  the  two  most 
common  evangelistic  methods. 

To  have  faith  is  to  have  a  belief 
in  something  without  concrete 
proof,  to  trust  in  its  existence. 
Faith  can  also  be  another  word 
for  a  religion  or  a  denomination. 

The  First  Great  Revival  was 
actually  only  one  of  the  large 
revivals  that  caused  1800  to 
be  called  “the  year  of  the  great 
revival.  ”  The  First  Great 
Revival  was  held  in  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  and  attracted 
people  from  throughout 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 

North  and  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  (including present- 
day  West  Virginia)  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  north¬ 
ward  into  new  territory  across 
the  Ohio  River.  This  revival 
is  said  to  have  triggered  the 
Second  Great  Awakening. 

A  fundamentalist  usually 
opposes  modem  viewpoints 
in  favor  of  more  conservative, 
more  traditional  writings  and 
beliefs. 

Robert  J.  Cain  specializes  in 
colonial  North  Carolina  at 
the  Historical  Publications 
Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History.  He  grew  up  in 
Clinton  and  has  degrees  from 
both  Wake  Forest  University 
and  Duke  University. 

The  title  page  to  the 
Anglican  Catechism  is 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  title  page  to  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
State  Library.  The  seal  of 
the  SPG  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  The 
three  versions  of  Psalm  23  are 
from  collections  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

and  widows.  Some  choirs 
lived  and  worked  together ; 
but  primarily,  they  were 
groups  for  reading  and 
studying  the  Bible,  for 
discussing  the  meanings  of 
scriptures,  for  praying,  and for 
sharing  ideas  and  providing 
guidance. 

In  this  case,  circuits  were 
areas  or  regions  of  land. 
Circuit  riders  usually  followed 
established  routes  within  their 
assigned  circuits  when  visiting 
and  ministering  to  early 
pioneers. 

The  core  part  of  something  is 
the  central  or  original  part. 

Elders  are  older  persons  in 
a  community  who  are  known 
sometimes  for  their  skill  and 
knowledge  but  always  for 
their  wisdom  and  experience. 
They  are  also  sometimes  elected 
or  appointed  leaders  in  a 
congregation. 

One  result  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  that 
many  American  and  English 
organizations  separated. 
Following  the  war,  the 
Methodist  societies  of  the 
Anglican  Church  separated 
from  their  English  parent  to 
form  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  denomination 
kept  this  name  until  opinions 
on  slavery  split  it  in  the  mid- 
1800s.  The  southern  and 
northern  factions  did  not 
reunite  until  1939,  when 
they  regrouped  into  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  New  World  was  another 
term  for  the  Americas — a 
new  and  unexplored  land. 

The  Old  World  was  Europe. 


Even  though  the  Church  of  England  was  the  official 
denomination  of  the  colony,  no  Anglican  buildings  were 
built  until  after  1 700—  more  than  a  century  after  the  first 
explorers  arrived.  These  are  three  Anglican  structures  from 
the  colonial  years.  (Notice  that  no  denomination  was  stated 
in  the  church  names  at  this  time,  since  no  real  competition 
was  encouraged.)  St.  Thomas  Church  in  Bath  (above)  is 
the  oldest  church  building  in  North  Carolina.  St.  Thomas 
Parish  was  one  of  the  original  parishes  that  was  formed 
by  the  Vestry  Act  of  1701.  St.  James  Church  (top,  left)  was 
located  in  New  Hanover  County.  Researchers  think  that 
St.  James  Parish  was  probably  formed  in  1 729,  but  the  oldest 
mention  of  it  is  in  1 734.  The  parish  for  St.  Philips  Church 
(top,  right)  was  established  in  1741  because  of  rapid  growth 
in  St.  James  Parish,  most  of  it  in  Wilmington.  Colonists 
south  and  west  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  were  to  support 
St.  Philips  after  that,  but  the  brick  building  shown  here 
was  not  finished  until  1 765,  and  today  it  lies  in  ruins.  Did 
you  notice  that  all  of  these  colonial  Anglican  buildings  are 
located  in  the  Coastal  Plain?  Why  do  you  think  that  was? 

denominations  to  exercise  their  own  beliefs  and  worship 
in  their  own  churches.  Three  groups  of  Dissenters — 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Moravians — became 
common  fairly  quickly  in  some  areas. 

Quakers,  or  Friends 

The  largest  group  of  Dissenters  was  the  Quaker 
denomination.  Quakers,  who  called  themselves 
“Friends”  and  their  denomination  the  Society  of 
Friends,  faced  persecution  in  many  parts  of  colonial 
America  (just  as  they  had  in  England)  because  of 
their  beliefs.  They  dared  to  speak  against  slavery  and 
violence.  They  claimed  to  be  guided  through  life  by  an 
“inner  light,”  which  God  provided  to  His  true  followers. 


Quakers  quickly  took 
religious  control  of  the 
Albemarle  and for 
many  years  were  the 
largest  of  the  groups 
called  Dissenters. 
Distinct  differences 
existed  between  the 
beliefs  of  Quakers 
and  Anglicans.  For  one 
thing,  Quaker  worship 
services  were  extremely 
plain  and  allowed  people  to  participate  more  fully  than  did 
the  formal  Anglican  liturgy  that  was  central  to  Anglican 
worship  services.  In  fact,  women  could  speak  up  in  Quaker 
services,  and  some  traveled  great  distances  to  do  so.  In 
addition,  the  Quakers  did  not  pay  ministers  or  have  a 
formal  statement  of  beliefs  called  a  creed.  Quakers  (along 
with  Moravians  and  Mennonites)  were  different  from 
other  denominations  in  another  controversial  way:  they 
did  not  believe  in  violence  or  taking  part  in  war.  Many 
Quakers  also  thought  that  slavery  was  against  God’s  law. 
And  they  would  not  swear  or  take  oaths.  Robert  Daniel, 
deputy  governor  of  the  northern  part  of  Carolina  in  1 704 
and  1 705,  attempted  to  prohibit  Quakers  from  serving  in 
the  assembly  because  they  would  not  swear  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  queen  or  king.  The  Quakers  were 
powerful  enough  at  this  time  to  push  for  his  removal. 

They  were  called  Quakers  because  they  supposedly 
trembled,  or  “quaked,”  in  God’s  presence. 

Quakers  worshiped  very  differently  from  Anglicans. 
Quakers  had  neither  professional  ministers  nor  a  formal 
liturgy  nor  a  book  of  worship  like  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Instead  of  meeting  in  specially  built  churches  or 
chapels,  they  often  gathered  in  homes.  Their  worship 
services,  which  they  called  meetings,  followed  a  more 
spontaneous,  or  unplanned,  course  than  did  Anglican 
worship  sendees. 

Quakers  focused  more  on  their  personal  spiritual 
experiences  than  Anglicans  did.  Instead  of  listening  to 
sermons  or  readings  from  a  minister,  the  Friends  sat  in 
silence  and  listened  in  their  hearts  for  the  “light”  of 
God.  When  someone — whether  man  or  woman — felt 
he  or  she  had  heard  God,  that  person  would  say  a 
prayer  aloud,  begin  a  song,  or  even  speak  a  message. 
Other  Christian  women  in  the  colonies  did  not  share 
this  privilege  of  speaking  out  during  a  service. 

Presbyterians 

Like  the  Anglicans,  early  Presbyterians  in  the 
colony  faced  a  serious  shortage  of  ministers.  In  fact, 
no  Presbyterian  minister  settled  permanently  in  the 
colony  until  1758.  But,  unlike  the  Anglicans,  this  did 
not  prevent  Presbyterians  from  forming  churches. 

Presbyterians  had  one  real  advantage  over  the 
struggling  Anglicans.  Many  of  them  were  poor 
Scottish  Highlanders,  also  called  Highland  Scots, 
who  had  left  northwest  Scotland  in  groups.  Once 
in  the  New  World,  they  often  settled  together,  some 
groups  in  the  backcountry  Piedmont,  others  in  the 
upper  Cape  Fear  Valley.  Many  of  these  people  spoke 
only  their  native  language,  a  kind  of  Gaelic.  Because 
of  their  “foreign”  language,  they  usually  remained 
Presbyterians  rather  than  switching  to  an  English- 
speaking  denomination. 
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Their  common  heritage  helped  strengthen  their 
families  and  communities  as  well  as  their  churches. 

One  part  of  their  heritage  was  a  strong  belief  in  the 
importance  of  education.  Children  studied  a  catechism 
that  summarized  and  taught  them  Presbyterian  beliefs. 
Families  also  recited  from  the  catechism  and  read  the 
Bible  together. 

In  addition,  members  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
expected  their  ministers  to  be  educated  so  they  could 
deliver  scholarly  and  theological  sermons.  To  do  this, 
ministers  had  to  study  for  many  years  so  they  could  read 
Bible  scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  They  also  had  to 
know  how  to  read  other  theological  works  in  Latin  and 
how  to  write  lessons  and  reports.  To  recruit  ministers, 
Presbyterians  educated  boys  and  young  men  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  grow  up  to  join  the  clergy. 

But  these  hopes  seldom  came  true,  because  the 
“respected”  schools  of  the  time  were  in  Europe,  and 
after  graduating  from  a  university  in  Scotland,  few 
ministers  wanted  to  serve  in  America.  In  Scotland,  a 
minister  could  settle  into  an  established  parish  and  earn 
a  fixed  salary.  In  the  colonies,  he  would  have  to  face  the 
constant  unknown,  tend  to  members  scattered  over 
many  miles  of  forest,  and  find  some  other  type  of 
work  to  support  himself. 

Presbyterians  instead  had  to  rely  on  itinerant 
ministers  who  traveled  from  Virginia  and  other 
colonies.  When  ministers  were  not  available,  which 
was  most  of  the  time,  important  members  of  a  church 
led  worship  services  and  study.  These  members,  called 
elders,  often  took  care  of  church  business,  too,  by 
performing  such  duties  as  testing  new  people  to  see 
if  they  should  be  welcomed  into  the  congregation  as 
members.  Only  men  could  be  elders.  Women  might 
help  teach  children,  but  they  could  not  hold  official 
leadership  positions. 


Two  of  the  first  groups  of 
Presbyterians  to  settle  in 
this  colony  were  in  Duplin 
County:  the  Scotch-Irish 
members  who  built  Grove 
Presbyterian  Church  near 
Kenansville  around  1736 
(a  newer  building  is  shown 
at  right )  and  the  Welsh 
members  who  built 
Rockfish  Presbyterian 
Church  near  Wallace  in 
1756  (a  newer  building 
is  shown  below ). 


Moravians 

Moravians,  who  originally  called  themselves  the 
Unity  of  Brethren,  arrived  in  North  Carolina  late  in  the 
colonial  period.  Not  until  1754  did  they  establish  their 
first  settlement,  Betha’bara.  But  by  1766,  the  group  had 
also  founded  the  towns  of  Bethania  and  Salem. 

For  a  Moravian,  the  church  was  the  community — 
religious  and  secular  affairs  were  all  one.  For  example, 
the  church  owned  all  the  land  in  Salem,  and  community 
organizations  made  decisions  for  the  church  and  the 
town.  Even  the  town’s  tavern  and  general  store  were 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Everyone 
worked  for  the  good  of  the  larger  church  family — even 
women  were  permitted  to  serve  as  ruling  elders,  though 
they  could  not  become  ministers. 

Moravians  were  joyous  in  the  certainty  that  they 
were  already  saved  (rather  than  having  to  worry  about 
their  ultimate  fate),  and  they  gathered  often  to  celebrate, 
or  worship.  They  gathered  primarily  in  small  community 
groups  called  choirs  but  also  in  larger  congregational 
groups. 

Music  was  essential  to  Moravians  and  their 
celebration  services.  They  believed  that  “In  the  Bible 
one  sees  how  God  speaks  to  Men,  and  in  the  song  book 
how  Men  speak  to  God.”  In  fact,  they  helped  introduce 
church  music,  as  well  as  many  musical  instruments,  to 
North  Carolina.  Before  the  Moravians  even  moved 
to  the  colony,  their  hymn  books  contained  more  than 
2,300  songs.  Moravians  became  known  for  their  “hymn 
sermons,”  when  a  member  chose  and  sang  single  verses 
from  a  number  of  different  hymns  and  organized  them 
into  a  sermon. 


Moravians  already  had  a  long  history  of  moving.  Early 
members  had  moved from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (in 
present-day  Slovakia  and  the  Czech  Republic)  to  flee 
persecution.  Many  years  later ;  some  left  Europe  for  America. 
In  1 753,  Bishop  August  Gottlieb  Spangenberg  bought  a 
large  amount  of  land  in  present-day  Forsyth  County.  By 
1766,  his  group  of  Moravians  (who  had  been  living  in 
Pennsylvania)  had  founded  three  towns  in  this  area,  which 
they  called  Wachovia:  Bethabara  (where  the  church  building 
above  stands),  Bethania,  and  Salem.  Each  morning, 
Moravians  met  in  small  groups,  called  choirs,  to  sing  and 
pray,  read  the  Bible  and  discuss  the  meanings  of  scriptures 
and  their  usefulness,  and  offer  guidance  and  share  ideas. 
Every  Sunday,  they  met  several  times. 


Definitions,  G 

Genesis  is  the first  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  ( which  is  used 
by  Jews)  and  the  Christian 
Bible.  It  tells  the  story  of  God's 
creation  of  the  “heavens  and 
the  earth ”  and  mankind.  The 
creation  stories  of  many  cultures 
are  called  "Genesis'' stories. 

God  is  the  Christian  name 
for  the  supreme  being  that 
Christians  worship  and  pray  to 
and  who  gives  many  believers 
meaning,  purpose,  freedom, 
value,  and  destiny  in  their  lives. 
God  (whom  Jews  call  Jehovah 
and  Muslims  call  Allah)  is 
described  in  both  the  Christian 
Bible  and  the  Hebrew  Bible 
( which  is  used  by  Jews)  and 
the  Muslim  Koran. 

Some  people  believe  that  “lesser 
gods,  ”  such  as  the  sun  god,  the 
moon  god,  and  the  wind  god  are 
spirits  who  control  natural  forces. 

The  Good  News  is  another 
name  for  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Christian  Bible. 
The  term  rfiers  to  the  “good  news” 
that  Jesus  had  risen  as  Christ. 

Grace  is  the  undeserved  love  of 
God.  Most  Christians  believe 
that  grace  can  never  be  earned, 
that  it  is  a  gift  from  God  Others 
are  taught  that  if  they  pray  to 
God  for  forgiveness  and  help, 
they  can  receive  God's  grace.  In 
this  case,  grace  is  a  feeling  of 
closeness  with  God  and  of 


David  Graham-Voelker  is 
studying  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  to  be  a  history  professor. 
His  interests  are  American 
colonial  history  and  religious 
history.  When  he  is  not 
studying,  he  can  be  found 
at  the  indoor  rock-climbing 
wall  in  Chapel  Hill's 
community  center. 

The  portrait  of  Daniel  is 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  All  other  artwork  is 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

A  resident  lives  permanently 
in  an  area  and  is  not  just  a 
temporary  visitor. 

To  revive  something  is  to 
restore  it  from  inactivity  or 
to  renew  its  direction. 

At  this  time,  reform  or 
missionary  groups  within 
the  Church  of  England  were 
usually  called  societies.  Besides 
the  Methodist  societies  (which 
were  reform  groups),  probably 
the  most  famous  Anglican 
society  was  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  (a  missionary 
group). 

In  this  case,  subjects  are 
people  who  are  ruled  by  the 
laws  of  the  king  of England. 

Subsistence,  or  self-sufficient, 
farmers  provide  for  their  own 
basic  needs,  without  help 
from  others.  For  instance, 
growing  their  own  food  and 
taking  care  of  their  own  homes 
are  primary  concerns. 

Traditional  people  continue 
to  use  the  same  methods  they 
have  always  used,  regardless 
of  how  repetitious  or  dated 
they  have  become. 

To  venture  is  to  travel  with 
a  bit  of  chance,  some  risk, 
and  even  possible  danger. 


the  wilderness: 

Circuit  riders 
take  religion 
to  the  people 


by  N.  Fred  Jordan  Jr. 


John  Wesley  and  his  old  friend  George 
Whitefield  were  trying  only  to  revive 
the  Church  of  England  (the  Anglican 
Church)— to  spread  its  message  to  the 
working  classes  and  the  outcasts  of  England. 
Neither  really  meant  to  start  a  new 
denomination,  only  to  update  an  old 
one.  They  wanted  to  save  souls,  to 
gather  followers,  to  “beat  the  devil.” 

Whitefield  was  an  itinerant  preacher 
whose  powerful  style  and  presentation 
attracted  large  crowds  wherever  he  went. 
Between  1739  and  1765,  he  visited  North 
Carolina  seven  times.  He  preached  about  the 
love  of  God,  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  wonders 
of  heaven.  And  his  messages  were  remembered: 
sources  say  his  sermons  made  “hell  so  vivid 
that  one  could  locate  it  on  an  atlas.” 

Not  enough  ministers. 

not  enough  need 

After  Wesley  organized  his  followers  into 
Methodist  societies  within  the  Church  of 
England,  official  missionaries  were  assigned 
to  the  colonies.  In  1772,  Joseph  Pilmore, 
another  itinerant  preacher,  became  the 
first  official  missionary  to  serve  the 
North  Carolina  area. 

Pilmore  preached  at  Currituck  Court 
House  and  then  journeyed  through  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  colony.  He  visited 
Edenton,  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  and 
other  locations  where  he  found  an  audience. 
The  conditions  he  found  must  have  been 
disappointing.  He  found  only  eleven 
Anglican  ministers  in  the  entire  colony.  And 
in  his  journal,  Pilmore  called  Edenton  “a  poor 
damp  dirty  place,  where  they  have  only 


preaching  once  in  three  weeks.”  He  compared 
the  people  to  “sheep  having  no  Shepherd.” 

Even  by  1790,  twenty-nine  out  of  every 
thirty  North  Carolinians  did  not  belong  to  any 
church.  Obviously,  the  harvest  of  souls  would 
be  ripe  if  a  method  could  be  found  to  reach 
the  people  and  make  them  see  their  need. 

Methodists  make  a  move 

The  Methodist  societies  of  the  Church  of 
England  already  had  part  of  that  method — an 
existing  collection  of  itinerant  preachers.  By 
assigning  these  preachers  to  specific  circuits 
in  the  colony,  instead  of  letting  them  wander, 
they  could  spread  Christian  (and  Methodist) 
beliefs  to  all  parts  of  the  North  Carolina 
frontier.  These  circuit-riding  preachers 
would  become  known  as  circuit  riders. 

The  first  Methodist  circuit  to  reach  into 
North  Carolina  actually  stretched  into  the 
Albemarle  and 
down  the  coast 
from  Virginia. 

But  because  of 
rapid  and  strong 
growth,  a  separate 
Carolina  circuit 
was  created  in 
May  1776.  That 
circuit  was  totally 
within  North 
Carolina  and 
was  assigned 
to  three  circuit 
riders:  Edward 
Dromgoole, 

Francis  Poythress, 
and  Isham  Tatum. 
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Francis  Asbury  (left)  was  probably  the  best  known  of  all  the 
early  Methodist  circuit  riders.  He  was  sent  to  the  colony  in 
1 771.  At  the  time ,  the  Methodists  still  relied  on  clergymen 
in  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Anglican  Church,  to 
provide  a  "home  base"  and  to  perform  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  communion.  When  the  American  Revolution 
caused  Anglicans  (including  Methodists)  to  return  to  England 
or  go  into  hiding,  Asbury  was  the  only  circuit  rider  to  stay. 
Sleeping  in  cabins  of  settlers  when  he  could  and  walking 
when  he  could  not  find  a  horse,  Asbury  crossed  North 
Carolina  some  sixty  times  before  his  death  in  1816. 

Unfortunately,  America’s  War  for 
Independence (1776-1783)  had  begun,  and 
some  Methodist  preachers  (who  were  really 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  remember) 
went  into  hiding.  When  the  war  ended,  many 
ties  with  England  were  broken.  The  tie  between 
Wesley’s  Methodist  Society  in  America  and 
the  Church  of  England  was  broken  as  well, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
born  in  1784.  Francis  Asbury  was  elected  one 
of  its  first  two  bishops.  The  responsibility  for 
assigning  preachers  to  the  many  circuits  fell 
completely  to  him  and  to  other  bishops  who 
came  after  him. 

Who  were  circuit  riders? 

Circuit  riders  had  to  be  young,  in  good  health, 
and  single  (since  marriage  and  a  family  forced 
preachers  to  settle  in  one  area  and  leave  the 
traveling  ministry).  Unlike  their  counterparts 
in  other  denominations,  Methodist  circuit 
riders  did  not  have  to  have  a  formal  education. 
Leaders  of  the  new  church  wanted  educated, 
trained  circuit  riders,  but  they  wanted  even 
more  to  spread  their  ministry  to  people  on 
the  frontier  who  needed  Christian  guidance. 

Life  was  not  easy  for  a  circuit  rider,  partly 
because  living  conditions  on  the  frontier  were 
harsh.  Enoch  George,  who  later  became  a 
bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


Circuit  riders  were  actually 
the  third  group  of  Methodists 
to  take  religion  to  the 
people.  First  were 
itinerant  preachers.  George 
Whitefield  (left),  dressed  in 
the  formal  clothing  of  the 
Church  of  England,  visited 
North  Carolina  fom 
England  seven  times 
between  1739  and  1 765. 

Whitefield  was  one  of  the 
key  people  (with  John  and 
Charles  Wesley)  who  formed  the  Methodist  society  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Joseph  Pilmore  (above)  became  the  first 
official  missionary  of  that  society  to  serve  North  Carolina. 
In  December  1 772,  he  preached  the  first  true  Methodist 
sermon  ever  delivered  in  the  colony. 


said  that  while  serving  the  Pamlico  Circuit 
in  1790  and  1791,  he  “was  chilled  by  agues 
[malaria],  burned  by  fevers,  and,  in  sickness 
or  health,  beclouded  by  mosquitoes.” 

Circuit  riders  rarely  served  longer  than 
one  year  in  a  circuit.  Each  year,  they  were 
appointed  to  a  new  area.  This  gave  the 
preachers  an  opportunity  to  reuse  their  sermons 
and  to  perfect  their  delivery.  It  also  kept  them 
from  growing  too  familiar  with  the  local 
people  and  wanting  to  settle  down. 

The  impact  of  circuit  riders 

Circuit  riders  had  a  simple  plan  of  evangelism: 
They  went  where  the  people  lived,  and  they 
ministered  to  their  needs.  Often,  one  of  the 
first  visitors  to  a  family  who  had  just  arrived 
on  the  frontier  was  a  Methodist  circuit  rider. 
During  the  day,  he  might  help  out  with  chores 
or  assist  with  teaching  the  children.  In  the 
evening,  after  dinner,  he  would  offer  religious 
instruction  to  the  family  and  to  any  neighbors 
who  wished  to  join  them. 

If  the  preacher  had  found  a  warm  welcome, 
he  might  spend  the  night  with  the  family.  Upon 
leaving  the  next  day,  he  would  usually  promise 
to  return  the  following  month  on  a  certain 
date  to  teach,  preach,  and  hold  services  again. 

These  little  pockets  of  people  sometimes 
became  the  core  of  a  new  Methodist  Episcopal 
congregation.  As  the  community  and 
population  grew  in  size,  church  members 
often  built  a  structure  called  a  “brush  arbor.” 
Brush  arbors  were  open  shelters  that  had  a 
flat  top  covered  with  brush  for  the  roof. 

These  temporary  shelters  often  served  as 
a  group’s  first  official  place  of  worship.  The 
host  family  for  these  new  congregations  (or 
sometimes  the  family  that  donated  the  land 
or  materials  for  the  brush  arbor)  frequently 
gave  its  name  to  the  new  place.  Even  today, 
many  Methodist  churches  bear  a  family  name 
such  as  Morris  Chapel  in  Forsyth  County  or 
Cox’s  Chapel  in  Randolph  County. 


Definitions,  G-H 

calmness  and  relief  that  they 
are  among  God’s  chosen  and 
will  be  “saved” from  a  future 
of  eternal  punishment  and 
torment.  These  believers  are 
also  taught,  though,  that  this 
feeling  is  not  a  prom  ise  and 
that  only  God  truly  knows 
who  will  be  going  to  heaven. 

The  Great  Awakening 
( 1 740-1 790s)  helped  spread 
non-Anglican,  Protestant 
denominations  to  the  general 
populations  of  the  South  through 
the  use  of  new  preaching  styles, 
revivals,  and  circuit  riders. 

In  early  Christian  societies, 
people  who  did  not  worship 
the  Christian  God  were 
labeled  as  heathens. 

The  Bible  that  Jews  read  and 
study  is  commonly  called  the 
Hebrew  Bible  because  the 
original  Jews  were  Hebrew 
people.  Its  first  five  books  are 
known  as  the  Torah,  or  “ the 
law.  ”  The  Torah  is  based  on 
the  Ten  Commandments  that 
Moses  received  from  God  and 
outlines  the  religious  and  social 
laws  the  Hebrews  are  to  live 
by.  Even  today,  the  Torah — 
the  most  holy  part  of  Judaism — 
is  written  in  Hebrew  on  hand- 
lettered  scrolls  and  kept  in 
sacred  chests  or  cabinets  called 
arks.  The  rest  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  includes  additional  history 
about  the  Jewish  people  and 
their  relationship  with  God 
as  well  as  other  important 
literature  and  the  writings 
of  the  prophets. 

Hinduism  is  one  of  the  oldest 
( more  than  four  thousand  years) 


N.  Fred  Jordan  Jr.  is  senior 
pastor  at  Hickory  Grove 
United  Methodist  Church  in 
Charlotte.  He  is  a  native  of 
Salisbury  and,  between  using 
computers  and  participating 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
enjoys  studying  Methodist 
history — when  he  has  time. 

All  artwork  is  from  the 
North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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Burning  like  a  fire: 

The  revival  movement  comes  to 
North  Carolina 


Definitions,  pages  14-1 7 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order  from  front  to  back  of  the  magazine. 

In  this  case,  an  association 
was  a  small  group  of 
congregations  that  shared  a 
preacher  and  other  resources. 

The  term  backcountry 
refers  to  the  area  west  of 
the  fall  line,  or fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
waterfalls  are  first  found 
when  traveling  inland.  Above 
the  fall  line,  rivers  are  more 
difficult  to  navigate. 

At  revivals,  worshipers 
could  express  themselves  in 
emotional  ways.  They  could 
sing,  they  could  shout,  they 
could  exhort.  And  they  could 
experience  the  bodily  exercises. 
“ The  exercises,  ”  as  they  were 
often  referred  to,  were  a  part 
of  some  conversion  experiences 
that  included  dancing, 
swooning,  laughing,  and 
barking  as  well  as  shaking, 
jerking,  and falling  to  the 
ground. 

In  this  case,  bolts  are  rolls  of 
cloth  that  are  certain  lengths. 

A  camp  meeting  was  a 
revival  that  combined  an 
outdoor  environment,  lively 
and  captivating  preachers, 
and  special  music.  Camp 
meetings  usually  drew 


by  Ellen  Fitzgibbons 

America’s  fight  for  independence 

(1776-1783)  was  over — the  colonies 
were  free  from  England,  and  Americans 
were  no  longer  subjects  of  the  king.  As  soon 
as  this  news  reached  them,  many  North 
Carolinians  celebrated  by  rejecting  some 
of  their  Old  World  connections. 

A  new  direction  for  the  new  state 

In  North  Carolina,  one  of  those  connections 
was  with  the  Church  of  England,  which  had 
always  been  the  colony’s  official  denomination. 


In  the  mid-1700s,  groups  of  Dissenters  (people  who  did  not 
follow  the  teachings  or  practices  of  the  Church  of  England) 
were  moving  to  North  Carolina's  backcountry  Piedmont  in 
large  numbers.  They  spoke  languages  besides  English  (above) 
and  brought  cultures  from  other  parts  of  Europe  and  other 
American  colonies.  They  also  brought  new  ideas — religious 
ideas  that  they  knew  from  the  northern  colonies.  These  ideas 
included  lively  preachers  and  services  and  provided  messages 
that  could  relate  to  their  lives  as  yeomen  farmers.  By  the  late 
1700s,  but  particularly  after  the  American  Revolution, 
many  Americans  were  leaving  the  formal  religious 
ceremonies  and  sermons  that  they  associated  with  the  Church 
of  England  (right).  These  changes  and  others  led  to  a  time  of 
religious  growth  in  North  Carolina  and  the  nation,  a  time 
called  the  Second  Great  Awakening. 


Of  course,  since  English  rule  had  allowed 
considerable  freedom  in  this  colony,  many 
North  Carolinians  were  already  practicing 
different  religious  beliefs.  Quakers,  Moravians, 
and  Presbyterians  and,  later,  Methodists  and 
Baptists  had  already  grown  to  become  the 
largest  denominations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  colonial  North 
Carolinians  had  always  supported  church 
involvement.  But  membership  in  several 
denominations  had  started  to  increase  just 
before  the  end  of  English  rule.  After  gaining 
their  independence,  however,  the  state’s  citizens 
turned  their  focus  to  rebuilding  their  lives — 
moving  to  new  lands,  establishing  farms  and 
raising  families,  and  generally  keeping  to 
themselves.  Few  went  to  church.  Consequently, 
church  growth  in  the  1790s  slowed. 

Then  came  the  First  Great  Revival,  which 
was  held  in  Kentucky  in  the  year  1800.  This 
event  started  a  movement.  And  it  had  several 
North  Carolina  roots  and  connections. 


Roots  in  colonial  ideas 


The  first  of  these  roots  were  ideas  associated 
with  the  Great  Awakening.  The  ideas  had 
come  to  North  Carolina  with  non-Anglican 
immigrants  from  northern  colonies  in  the 
mid-1700s  and  led  some  Protestant  ministers 
to  change  the  ways  they  preached. 

They  became 
more  lively.  They 
rejected  many  of 
the  staid  and  formal 
rituals  that  had  long 
been  used  in  services. 
Their  messages 
became  more 
suitable  for  the 
farm  families  of  the 
backcountry.  People 
became  excited  over 
religion. 
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In  time,  these  new  methods  and  styles 
gained  popularity  throughout  the  South  and 
helped  North  Carolina  to  become  a  popular 
place  for  outdoor  religious  services  known  as 

revivals. 

Roots  in  colonial  messages 

In  1739,  George  Whitefield  had  traveled 
from  Connecticut  to  preach  Methodist  ideas 
and  beliefs  along  the  eastern  coast.  Almost 
twenty- five  years  later,  in  1763,  Devereux 
Jarratt  arrived  in  North  Carolina.  Jarratt 
was  also  a  Methodist,  and  a  powerful  and 
convincing  speaker. 

To  Whitefield,  Jarratt,  and  other  colonial 
preachers,  being  saved  meant  not  only  knowing 
and  accepting  the  laws  of  3od  but  also  living 
by  them.  Jarratt  preached  the  need  to  follow 
certain  rules  of  conduct.  These  rules  were 
intended  to  stop  sins  that  seemed  so  common 
in  the  society  of  that  time.  One  of  Jarratt ’s 
lessons  directed  people  to  convert  and  to 
develop  a  personal  connection  with  God. 

This  idea  became  very  important  to  revival 
movements  of  the  1800s. 

Roots  in  one  colonial  man 

A  colonist  who  helped  lay  roots  for  revival 
movements  of  the  1800s  was  David  Caldwell. 
Caldwell  was  a  Presbyterian  missionary  who 
came  to  North  Carolina  in  1765  and  opened 
one  of  the  first  schools  that  was  qualified  to 
teach  ministers  in  the  backcountry. 

Caldwell  trained  several  men  to  serve  as 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Since  Presbyterians 
had  already  been  holding  outdoor  preaching 
events,  some  of  his  students  traveled  to 
Kentucky,  where  they  helped  organize  the 
First  Great  Revival.  This  camp  meeting 
attracted  people  from  many  different 
denominations,  another  idea  that  became 
central  to  the  new  revival  movement. 

Effects  of  the  new  revival  movement 

When  people  who  attended  the  First  Great 
Revival  returned  to  their  home  churches  in 
North  Carolina,  the  excitement  they  carried 
spread  to  other  churches.  In  January  1802, 
Caldwell  invited  all  denominations  to  a 
union  meeting  at  Bell’s  Meeting  House  on 
the  Deep  River  in  Randolph  County.  From 
that  one  event,  waves  of  revivals  spread  out 
across  the  state. 


The  Baptists  were  one  of  the 
denominations  affected  by  the  First  Great 
Revival.  One  of  those  in  the  crowd  at  Kentucky 
had  been  Lemuel  Burkitt,  pastor  at  the  Sandy 
Run  Baptist  Church  in  Bertie  County  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  Kehukee  Association. 
His  reports  so  inspired  the  Baptists  that  they 
began  to  hold  frequent  revivals  of  their  own. 

In  1802  and  1803,  Baptist  revivals 
drew  large  crowds.  In  late  March  1802,  a 
Mecklenburg  County  revival  attracted  5,000 
people  who  heard  seventeen  preachers  urgently 
preaching  their  messages  of  salvation.  By 
1803,  the  Baptists  had  gained  1,500  new 
members. 

Burning  like  a  fire,  the  revival  movement 
was  now  spreading  through  the  South,  giving 
rise  to  increases  in  the  numbers  of  members 
and  of  churches,  especially  in  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  denominations, 
which  most  often  participated  in  them. 

Revivals  changed  our  lives 

The  revival  movement  in  the  form  of  rural 
camp  meetings  peaked  in  1804.  After  the 
War  of  1812,  many  revivals  were  held  in 
urban  areas  instead,  places  like  Raleigh, 
Tarboro,  and  Fayetteville.  The  Raleigh  Star 
reported  in  1829,  “a  considerable  revival  has 
taken  place  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  this 
town,  within  the  last  ten  days.”  It  continued, 
“The  preachers  and  leading  members  exert 
themselves  in  a  surprising  degree.”  Residents 
were  reportedly  shocked  by  the  changes  they 
saw  in  worship  services. 

Throughout  the  early  1800s,  revivals 
continued  to  provide  experiences  and  teach 
values  that  had  been  missing  from  the  lives 
of  North  Carolinians.  Revivals  were  warm, 
friendly,  and  exciting.  They  provided  some 
religious  education,  and  they  laid  the 
groundwork  that  caused  religion  to 
become  so  deeply  ingrained  in 
southern  culture. 


Definitions,  H-I 

and  largest  religions  in  the 
world  Its  fundamental  belief 
is  reincarnation — the  rebirth 
of  a  soul  into  another  body , 
human  or  animal,  after  death. 
Hindus  believe  each  rebirth, 
if  the  soul  has  lived  and  acted 
properly  in  its  earlier  lives, 
leads  to  a  higher form  of  life 
and  eventually  to  salvation. 

Something  that  is  holy,  or 
sacred,  has  a  deeply  religious 
history,  meaning  and  symbolism. 

Most  Christians  consider  the 
Holy  Trinity  a  mystery  that 
can  never  be  fully  understood  by 
humans.  It  is  the  understanding 
that  God  exists  as  the  union  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost 
while  each  also  maintains 
an  individual  identity  with 
its  own  separate  role. 

A  hymn  is  a  song  that  is  sung 
in  a  church  service.  Hymnals 
are  books  that  contain  hymns 
and  sometimes  readings. 

Acts  of  immorality  violate  the 
moral  code  of  a  community — 
basically  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  Immoral 
acts  might  include  drinking, 
smoking,  swearing,  even 
dancing  in  some  communities. 
Many  immoral  acts  are  also 
considered  sinful. 


Ellen  Fitzgibbons  is  a 
graduate  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia  with  a  degree 
in  history.  As  an  assistant 
curator  at  the  Museum  of 
History,  she  researches  many 
topics,  including  this  one. 

The  photograph  of  the 
German  gravestone  is  used 
courtesy  of  the  Museum  of 
Early  Southern  Decorative 
Arts  in  Winston-Salem. 

The  1814  stone  stands  in 
the  cemetery  of  Bethany 
Lutheran  and  German 
Reformed  Church  in  present- 
day  Davidson  County.  The 
sketch  of  the  Anglican  pulpit 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

people  from  a  wide  area 
and  lasted  for  several  days. 

Charismatic  people  have 
a  magical  sort  of  charm  or 
appeal  that  makes  them 
popular  and  attracts  others  to 
listen  to  and  ofien  follow  them. 

Culture  is  a  community’s 
combination  of  tradition, 
knowledge,  and  behavior  in 
all  parts  of  its  life. 

Exhorters  shared  their  own 
conversion  experiences  to  encour¬ 
age  their  listeners  to  leave  their 
‘ ‘old,  sinful  ways”  behind  and 
change  their  lives.  Exhorters 
were  most  ofen  church  leaders, 
but  they  could  be  new  converts. 
Exhorting  was  one  of  the few 
ways  in  which  women  and 
children  could  play  public  roles 
or  act  as  leaders  at  camp 
meetings. 

To  heckle  is  to  distract  or 
annoy  people  in  order  to 
embarrass  them  or  to  disturb 
their  concentration. 

Immigrants  are  people  who 
migrate,  or  move,  into  an 
area,  either  for  long-term 
relocation  or  for  seasonal 
trips. 

Mourners,  in  this  case,  were 
sinners  who  had  recognized 
the  evils  of  their  past  lives 
and  were  now  anxious  to  be 
converted. 

The  New  World  was  another 
term  for  the  Americas — a 
new  and  unexplored  land. 
The  Old  World  was  Europe. 

Rural  areas  are  places  in  the 
country ,  away  from  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas. 
Urban  areas  are  city  areas. 

If  something  is  staid,  it  is 
serious  and  fixed — an  old 
habit  that  is  not  going  to  be 
easily  changed  or  changed  for 
no  reason,  for  example. 

In  this  case,  subjects  are 
people  who  are  ruled  by  the 
laws  of  the  king  of  England. 


Saving  souls  and  socializing:  A  lively  week  at  camp  meeting 

by  Louise  Benaer 


In  the  early  1800s,  most  people  in  North  Carolina 
lived  on  farms  that  were  very  far  apart  from  each 
other.  They  lived  fairly  routine,  hard  lives  and  were 
often  too  busy  to  visit  and  socialize.  So  after  months 
of  near  isolation  and  seemingly  endless  work,  North 
Carolina’s  farm  families  looked  forward  to  a  lively 
week  at  a  camp  meeting. 

Families  sometimes  traveled  great  distances  by 
wagon,  horseback,  and  foot  to  get  to  these  revival 
meetings.  Once  they  arrived,  they  found 


The  camp  set  up 

North  Carolina  camps  were  usually  set  up  on  two  to 
four  acres  of  wooded  land  near  a  river  or  stream.  One 
1802  site  in  Mecklenburg  County  was  described  as  a 
“beautiful  mount  .  .  .  clothed  with  a  thick  growth  of 
large  and  lofty'  timber.” 

On  Friday  morning,  attendees  started  arriving  and 
began  cutting  trees  to  make  room  for  activities  and  to 
provide  wood  for  tent  supports  and  fires:  “This  mount, 
in  the  morning  a  lovely  grove,  was  by  three  o’clock 


Camp  meetings  were  usually  set  up  in  the  same  place  year 
after  year.  These  places,  called  campgrounds,  needed  to  have 
easy  access  for  travelers  as  well  as  shade,  water,  and food for 
both  attendees  and  their  horses.  Camp  meetings  often  began 
with  rousing  singing  services  that  were  followed  by  powerful 
and  emotional  sermons  and  exhortations.  Charismatic 
ministers  sometimes  walked  among  the  people  to  preach 
messages  of  personal  salvation  and  rebirth.  These  very 
emotional  sermons  could  last  for  hours.  During  that  time, 
some  listeners  were  taken  over  by  what  were  called  the 
bodily  exercises.  In  addition  to  being  places  for  concentrated 
religious  teaching,  preaching,  spiritual  renewal,  and 
conversion ,  camp  meetings  were  also  social  events.  The 
people  who  came  saw  fiends  and family  members  they 


may  not  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  They  caught  up  on  family 
and  community  news  (and gossip),  shared  knowledge  about 
new  farming  methods  and  cooking  techniques,  and  told  of 
future  plans.  Early  in  the  1800s,  services  for  Afican 
Americans  were  usually  held  in  separate  parts  of  the 
campground.  If  any  barriers  had  been  built  to  keep  the 
black  and  white  crowds  apart,  they  were  normally  torn 
down  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  so  the  two  groups  could 
join  together  in  a  final  service,  songs,  and  a  closing  march 
around  the  grounds.  Later  in  the  1800s,  services  for  blacks 
and  whites  were  kept  more  separate.  In  Lincoln  County,  for 
example,  the  Rock  Springs  Camp  Ground  became  the  place 
for  white  services,  Tucker's  Grove  Camp  Ground  became 
the  place  for  black  services. 


outdoor  meeting  places  where  great  crowds  of  people 
were  gathering  to  attend  religious  services  and  visit 
with  each  other. 

Most  camp  meeting  services  were  union  meetings. 
They  attracted  crowds,  sometimes  in  the  thousands,  of 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  People  came 
to  camp  meetings  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  some  to 
socialize,  some  to  be  entertained,  some  to  sell  things, 
some  out  of  curiosity,  and  a  few  to  heckle.  But  the 
majority  attended  primarily  for  spiritual  growth, 
renewal,  and  inspiration,  especially  for  those 
whose  faith  had  weakened. 


stripped  of  its  sturdy  oaks  .  .  .  and  was  overspread 
with  covered  waggons,  and  stretched  tents  arranged 
in  tolerable  regular  lines.” 

People  usually  set  up  tents  to  house  themselves 
during  camp  meetings.  These  tents  were  often  made 
of  old  quilts  or  coverlets,  sheets,  or  bolts  of  cotton. 
Sometimes  “log  tents,”  wooden  shelters  with  roofs, 
were  built.  Tents  were  arranged  in  a  rectangular, 
circular,  or  horseshoe  pattern,  depending  upon 
the  shape  of  the  site. 

Behind  the  rows  of  tents  were  rows  of  wagons,  and 
in  back  of  them,  rows  of  horses.  In  front  of  the  tents, 
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The  order  of  camp  meetings 
was  usually  announced  at 
the  first  service  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Camp  leaders 
often  set  schedules  for 
mealtimes  and  bedtimes 
and  rules  for  personal 
conduct.  Prayer  meetings 
were  sometimes  scheduled 
to  begin  as  early  as  5:00 
in  the  morning.  Regular 
services  with  sermons 
began  after  breakfast, 
around  8:00.  Two  or 
three  morning  services 
were  usually  followed 
by  an  afternoon  service 
and  always  by  a  service 
in  the  evening. 

fires  were  built  for  cooking,  heating,  and  lighting. 
Additional  light  for  night  services  came  from  candles, 
pine-knot  torches,  and  “fire  altars.”  Fire  altars  were 
earth-covered  platforms,  about  six  feet  high,  that 
provided  dramatic  light  at  night. 

The  focal  point  of  the  meeting  site  was  the 
“preaching  platform.”  Preaching  platforms  usually 
held  a  dozen  or  so  people  and  elevated  them  several 
feet  above  the  crowd.  The  area  immediately  in  front 
of  the  preaching  platform  was  a  reserved  area  called 
the  “altar”  or  “glory  pen.” 

Beyond  this  area,  spectators  stood  in  groups  or  sat 
on  benches  made  of  planks  or  logs.  As  was  common 
for  gatherings  of  the  times,  women  sat  on  one  side  of 
a  central  aisle,  men  on  the  other. 

Events  of  the  meeting 

All  services  focused  on  challenging  sinners  to  admit 
their  sins  and  to  change  their  lives.  The  emotional,  life¬ 
changing  part  of  a  service  usually  came  following  the 
sermons,  when  charismatic  preachers  and  exhorters 

Some  of  the  most  important  revivals  held  in  North  Carolina 
were  camp  meetings.  North  Carolina’s  first  camp  meeting 
was  held  in  October  1801.  Camp  meetings  were  held  outside 


walked  down  from  the  preaching  platform  to  the  altar 
area.  From  there,  they  encouraged  all  who  wished  to  be 
converted  to  come  forward  and  join  them  in  prayer 
and  song. 

The  people  who  came  to  the  altar  area  were  called 
mourners,  or  the  “anxious.”  Mourners  were  sinners  who 
had  decided  to  change  their  lives  and  who  were  anxious 
to  be  converted.  These  potential  converts  had  to  publicly 
recognize  the  sinfulness  of  their  lives  and  repent.  They 
could  then  receive  the  help  of  revival  leaders. 

A  communion  service  was  expected  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  very  important  part  of  camp  meetings.  Many  camp 
meetings  issued  communion  tokens  that  allowed 
qualified  persons  to  take  communion. 

African  Americans  customarily  held  their  own 
services  at  the  back  of  the  main  preaching  platform.  If 
any  barriers  were  put  up  to  separate  the  services  of  the 
blacks  and  the  whites,  they  were  torn  down  on  the  final 
day  when  both  groups  joined  in  songs  and  a  closing 
march  around  the  camp  grounds. 

North  Carolina's  camp  meetings 

In  North  Carolina,  the  first  camp  meeting  of  the 
Second  Great  Awakening  was  held  at  Haw  Fields 
near  the  Orange  and  Alamance  County  line.  It  was 
conducted  by  Presbyterian  minister  William  Paisley  in 
October  1801  and  lasted  for  five  days.  At  this  meeting, 
according  to  one  minister,  “multitudes  were  struck  down 
and  lay  for  hours  helpless  and  apparently  unconscious 
of  what  was  saying  or  doing  around  them.” 

At  a  meeting  in  Randolph  County  the  following 
January,  people  experienced  bodily  exercises.  Some 
observers  thought  that  these  exercises  proved  that  true 
conversions  had  taken  place.  Others  believed  them  to 
be  only  contagious  emotional  displays.  Bodily  exercises 
became  an  expected  part  of  early  camp  meetings.  Later, 
though,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  leaders 
preached  against  the  more  extreme  exercises. 

Most  church  leaders  believed  that  the  early  camp 
meetings  were  a  positive  influence  on  the  religious  fives 
of  their  communities.  But  as  the  years  passed,  camp 
meetings  became  less  common  and  less  effective.  Camp 
meetings  were  never  abandoned,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
indoor  church  revivals  and  tent  revivals  for  local  groups 
gradually  replaced  them. 


and  attracted  farmers  and  people  in  small  communities 
from  great  distances.  Because  people  had  to  come  so  far,  camp 
meetings  often  lasted  as  long  as  five  days  or  a  week.  After 

about  1 804,  and  especially 
after  the  War  of  1812,  most 
revivals  followed  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  more  urban  areas. 
Though  the  revival  movement 
slowed  considerably  after  the 
Civil  War,  a  few  North 
Carolina  campgrounds 
remained  in  use.  Rock 
Springs  in  Lincoln  County, 
for  example,  has  been  used 
since  1828 — except  for  two 
years.  This  arbor  has  been 
in  use  since  1 832. 
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Definitions,  I-J 

Incense  is  a  substance,  often  in 
the  shape  rf  a  thin  stick  or  a  block, 
that  gives  off  a  scent  when  it 
is  burned  Incense  has  sacred 
meaning  and  symbolism  in  many 
religions  and  denominations. 

To  find  inspiration  is  to 
feel  moved,  influenced,  or 
guided  through  some  kind  of 
communication  with  a  higher 
power — in  this  case,  God. 

The  religion  of  Islam  traces 
its  history  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  youngest 
of  the  world's  seven  major 
religions,  it  is  now  the  second 
largest  religion  in  the  world 
Followers  of  this  religion  are 
called  Muslims.  They  practice 
their  faith  basically  by  supporting 
the  five  Pillars  of  Islam  and 
by  following  Muhammad’s 
writings  in  the  Koran. 

Itinerant  people  are  people — 
like  salesmen,  actors,  field- 
workers,  or  preachers — who 
travel  fom  place  to  place 
to  do  their  work. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  (who  lived 
fom  about  6  B.c.  to  about  ad.  30) 
taught  about  the  love  of  the 
Jewish  God,  healed  the  sick, 
and peformed  what  his 
followers  called  miracles. 

As  a  result  of  his  practices 
and  statements  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God  some  people 
believed  him  to  be  their 


Louise  Benner  is  currently 
the  assistant  curator  of 
costume  and  textiles  at  the 
Museum  of  History.  Before 
this,  she  taught  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  for  eleven 
years.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro. 

The  photograph  of  the 
camp  meeting  model  is  from  a 
collection  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History.  The  Union 
Meeting  program  is  from  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  The 
photograph  of  present-day 
Rock  Springs  Camp  Ground 
is  provided  courtesy  of  Gary 
Freeze  at  Catawba  College. 
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Definitions,  pages  18-19 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order from front  to  back  of  the  magazine. 

In  this  case,  an  association 
was  a  small  group  of 
congregations  that  shared  a 
preacher  and  other  resources. 

The  term  backcountry 
refers  to  the  area  west  of 
the  fall  line,  or fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
waterfalls  are  first found 
when  traveling  inland  Above 
the  fall  line,  rivers  are  more 
difficult  to  navigate. 

In  this  case,  circuits  were 
areas  or  regions  of  land 
Circuit  riders  usually  followed 
established  routes  within  their 
assigned  circuits  when  visiting 
and  ministering  to  early 
pioneers. 

Sermons  are  religious  speeches 
or  lectures.  They  are  often 
about  faith,  conduct,  or  duty. 

At  this  time,  reform  or 
missionary  groups  within 
the  Church  of  England  were 
usually  called  societies.  Besides 
the  Methodist  societies  (which 
were  reform  groups),  probably 
the  most  famous  Anglican 
society  was  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  (a  missionary 
group). 

To  testify  is  to  stand  before 
a  body  of  people  and  make  a 
formal  statement  (called  a 
testimony)  based  on  personal 
experience  or  belief. 

Yeomen  were  family  farmers 
who  usually  owned  their  own 
land  and  tried  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  In  other  words,  they 
supported  only  themselves — 
they  grew  their  own  food, 
made  their  own  clothes,  and 
built  their  own  homes — with 
no  plans  of  making  a  profit 
they  could  live  from. 


Faithful  individuals, 
loving  communities: 

The  Methodists  and  the  Baptists 

by  Sindra  Hayslcttc 

ethodist  and  Bapust  congregations  started 
growing  at  a  time  when  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina  had  only  one  official  denomination — 
the  Church  of  England.  Its  members,  who  were  called 
Anglicans,  were  usually  the  colony’s  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  people.  As  the  years  passed,  though,  increasing 
numbers  of  new  colonists  criticized  the  Anglicans  for 
putting  too  much  emphasis  on  wealth  and  liturgy  and 
not  enough  on  heartfelt  faith.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  many  people  found  other  denominations,  like 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  more  appealing. 

The  common  ground  of  Methodists  and  Baptists 

Members  of  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations  had 
some  beliefs  and  practices  in  common.  Both  denominations 
believed  that  every  person,  no  matter  how  wealthy  or  poor, 
was  important  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Both  denominations 
urged  individual  believers  to  organize  their  whole  lives 
around  the  worship  of  God  by  developing  a  personal  and 
prayerful  relationship  with  Him.  Both  groups  also  asked 
members  to  monitor  their  own  and  each  other’s  behaviors 
for  thoughts  and  actions  that  might  displease  God. 

To  support  these  ideas,  both  groups  met  for  worship 
in  small,  humble  meeting  places  and  tried  to  avoid  showy 
worship  practices.  The  members  of  both  groups  also  tried 
to  avoid  ornate  furniture,  dress,  or  speeches  that  could 
appear  to  be  too  fancy  for  the  serious  and  humbling 
experience  of  worshiping  God.  These  practices  made 
Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations  particularly  inviting 
to  North  Carolina’s  yeomen  farmers  and  their  families. 

By  following  these  requests  and  observing  these 
practices  and  by  joining  with  other  believers  in  worship, 
Methodists  and  Baptists  worked  to  build  congregations 
that  were  supportive  and  loving  communities.  The 
number  of  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations  in 
the  colony  grew  rapidly. 

Baptists 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  North  Carolina  was 
established  in  present-day  Camden  County  in  1727.  By 
1755,  sixteen  congregations  existed  in  the  colony.  In  the 
next  three  years,  the  Sandy  Creek  Association,  which 
Shubal  Stearns  had  started  in  the  backcountry  Piedmont, 
had  grown  to  include  three  Baptist  congregations  with 
a  combined  total  of  nine  hundred  members! 

Baptist  sermons  were  likely  to  focus  on  the  awesome, 
even  frightening,  power  of  God,  and  how  God  had 
chosen  certain  people,  even  before  they  were  born,  to 
be  saved.  Baptists  believed  that  these  people  would  join 
God  in  heaven  and  that  nothing  they  did  could  affect 
God’s  choice.  This  idea  was  known  as  “predestination.” 
Baptists  believed  that  these  chosen  people  would  live 
good,  godly  lives.  They  expected  these  people  not  only 
to  avoid  sinful  behavior  but  to  keep  others  they  knew 
from  such  behavior  as  well. 

Baptist  preachers  also  talked  about  an  experience 
that  was  known  as  grace.  Grace  often  began  as  an 
individual’s  fear  that  he  or  she  had  not  been  chosen 


Remember  that  throughout  the  colonial  years,  until  the 
War  for  Independence  from  England  began  in  1 776,  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  official  denomination  of  North 
Carolina.  The  colony  had  long  been  divided  into  Anglican 
districts  called  parishes,  and  colonists  in  each  parish  had 
long  been  directed  to  attend  or  at  least  support  their  parish 
church.  St.  Thomas  Church  in  Bath  was  one  of  these 
parish  churches. 

by  God.  Baptist  believers  were  taught  that  if  they 
prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness  and  help,  they  could 
receive  “grace” — a  reassuring  feeling  of  closeness  with 
God  and  of  calmness  and  relief  that  they  were  indeed 
among  the  chosen.  Baptists  wanted  all  of  their  church 
members  to  have  experienced  grace  in  their  lives. 

Though  a  person  may  have  felt  he  or  she  was  chosen 
or  had  experienced  grace,  preachers  frequently  warned 
that  no  one  could  ever  know  for  sure  if  he  or  she  was 
going  to  heaven — that  knowledge  belonged  only  to  God. 

Baptists  were  very  strict  about  who  could  join  their 
churches.  Persons  who  wanted  to  join  a  Baptist  church 
had  to  be  old  enough  to  testify  about  their  experience 
of  grace  no  babies  or  young  children  could  be  baptized 
since  they  were  too  young  to  testify).  After  their 
testimony,  preachers  and  other  church  members  would 
ask  them  questions  to  determine  that  they  had  really 
experienced  “true”  grace.  If  leaders  and  members  agreed, 
the  person  was  baptized  and  admitted  into  the  church’s 
membership.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  expected  to 
testify  about  their  experience  of  grace,  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  women  to  speak  publicly. 

Baptists  also  believed  that  it  was  important  for 
each  congregation  to  have  control  over  its  own  affairs. 
They  felt  that  congregations  should  be  able  to  choose 
their  own  preachers,  to  decide  for  themselves  whose 
experiences  of  grace  seemed  true,  and  to  judge  the 
conduct  of  their  own  members.  They  did  not  want 
to  answer  to  a  central  Baptist  organization  or  leader. 
This  is  one  reason  so  many  different  groups  of 
Baptists  exist  today. 
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While  the  Church  of  England  was  the  official  denomination  of  the  colony ,  not  everyone 
was  happy  or  satisfied  with  all  its  practices  and  ideas.  John  Wesley  (right),  for  example, 
his  brother  Charles,  and  George  Whitefield  had  begun  trying  to  change  the  church  in 
the  early  to  mid-1 700s.  They  were  key  figures  in  forming  a  reform  society  known  as 
the  Methodist  Society.  They  never  dreamed  of  starting  a  new  denomination  at  the  time, 
but  after  the  Revolutionary  War  ended,  that  is  just  what  happened.  In  December  1 784, 
Francis  Asbury,  who  was  already  famous  for  his  circuit  riding  days,  was  ordained  as 
one  of  the  first  two  leaders  of  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (below). 


Methodists 

The  Methodist  denomination  had  existed  for  many 
years  as  societies  within  the  Church  of  England.  With 
the  overthrow  of  English  rule  and  the  absence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  these  societies  sought  their  own 
independence.  They  finally  separated  from  the  Enghsh 
organization  and  formed  their  own  denomination — the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church — in  December  1784. 

Methodist  sermons  encouraged  people  to  believe 
that  they  could  be  saved — to  hope,  rather  than  to  doubt. 
Because  they  emphasized  that  God’s  grace  could  reach  into 
the  lives  of  anyone  and  everyone,  Methodists  had  active 
outreach  and  mission  programs.  They  used  these  programs 
to  “spread  the  Word”  and  to  increase  their  numbers. 

Methodists  proved  less  strict  in  their  requirements 
for  membership.  They  tended  to  believe  anyone  who 
stood  up  to  testify  about  his  or  her  experience  of  grace. 
They  also  baptized  anyone  who  exhibited  evidence  of 
God’s  love  in  his  or  her  life.  They  would  even  baptize 
babies  and  young  children  whose  parents  promised  to 
bring  them  up  as  devoted  Methodist  believers. 

While  most  important  decisions  were  made  by 
men,  Methodist  churches  also  provided  opportunities  for 
women  to  feel  valued  as  important  parts  of  the  church 
community.  Methodist  preachers  often  conducted 
separate  religious  classes  for  men  and  for  women. 

These  classes  gave  women  a  chance  to  talk  to  each 
other  and  to  the  preacher,  an  opportunity  to  publicly 
express  their  own  faith. 

Unlike  Baptists,  Methodists  had  a  central 
organization.  Each  church  belonged  to  a  conference, 
which  was  led  by  a  preacher  who  was  elected  by  other 
preachers.  This  “bishop”  was  responsible  for  assigning 
preachers  to  a  congregation  or  a  circuit  and  for  making 
important  decisions  about  beliefs  and  practices. 


Growth  through  revival  and  outreach 
By  1800,  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations  were  the 
two  largest  bodies  of  Christian  believers  in  the  state  and 
were  joining  other  Christians  in  finding  new  ways  to  make 
sure  the  effects  of  the  First  Great  Revival  continued. 

They  planned  more  and  larger  meetings,  started  more 
churches,  and  began  to  make  more  organized  efforts  to 
reach  out  into  their  communities  and  spread  the  Good 
News.  Baptists  and  Methodists  became  the  two  fastest- 
growing  evangelical  groups.  They  started  Sunday  schools, 
missionary  societies,  and  church  publications. 

North  Carolina  women  found  many  new,  public  roles 
in  the  expanding  work  of  the  church  as  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  as  sponsors  of  missionary  work  and  authors 
of  rehgious  articles.  As  a  result,  women  as  well  as  men 
joined  Methodist  and  Baptist  congregations.  Though 
opportunities  to  lead  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations 
and  to  make  decisions  about  church  business  were  still 
hmited  to  men,  women  were  expected  to  develop  their 
own  personal  relationships  with  God  and  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  conduct.  In  their  congregations,  they  could 
even  express  themselves  in  public. 

In  the  early  1800s,  both  denominations  also  began 
active  outreach  ministries  toward  North  Carolina’s  African 
American  population,  which  was  predominantly  enslaved. 
The  Methodist  and  Baptist  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
each  believer — that  every  person  was  important  in  God’s 
eyes — appealed  strongly  to  enslaved  African  Americans.  In 
fact,  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  encouragement  to  develop 
personal  relationships  with  God  and  to  work  together  as 
a  community  helped  many  black  North  Carolinians  to  find 
the  strength  they  needed  to  endure  slavery’s  trials  in  the 
years  before  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865). 


Definitions,  J—L 

Messiah,  or  Savior.  Many 
Hebrew  authorities  and  Roman 
officials  grew  angry  and  came 
to  fear  Jesus  and  his  influence, 
so  they  had  him  arrested, 
tried,  and  crucified  for  his 
activities.  His  followers 
believed  he  then  rose  from  the 
dead  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
This  was  the  begin-ning  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Jews  are  members  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  which  is  also 
called  Judaism.  Their  history 
goes  back  about  four  thousand 
years  to  a  time  when  they  were 
nomadic,  or  wandering,  tribes 
of  people  called  Hebrews.  Jews 
were  one  of  the first  groups  of 
people  to  worship  only  one  God 
whom  they  believe  is  creator, 
judge,  and  counselor.  Jews 
believe  that  by  following  the 
laws  of  the  Torah,  they  can 
spread  justice  throughout  the 
world.  They  also  believe  that  a 
messiah,  or  savior,  will  come  to 
help  them  bring  about  a  peflect 
world.  But  most  Jews  do  not 
believe  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — 
they  still  await  the  " coming.  ” 

The  Koran,  or  Quran,  is  the 
sacred  book  of  Muslims.  Its  114 
chapters  reveal  Muhammad’s 
messages  from  Allah  and  are 
used  to  define  and  support 
Islamic  beliefs  and  teaching. 

A  liturgy  is  the  formal 
arrangement  of  actions, 
ceremonies,  and  rituals  in 
a  service  as  authorized  and 
accepted  by  a  denomination. 

For  a  definition  of  Lord’s 
Supper,  see  "communion.  ” 

definitions  continue 
on  page  23 


Sandra  Hayslette  lives  in 
Asheville  and  likes  to  study 
and  write  about  the  history 
of  schools  and  churches  in 
Appalachia.  She  is  currently 
working  on  her  doctoral  degree 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

All  artwork  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History. 
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Definitions,  page  20 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order  from  front  to  back  of  the  magazine. 

An  academy  was  a  formal 
school  that  charged  fees  for  its 
classes.  Academies  generally 
taught  information  that 
encouraged  students  to  think 
beyond  the  immediate  needs 
of  their families  and  local 
communities. 

To  be  converted,  in  this  case, 
is  to  be  persuaded  to  change 
your  ideas  and  beliefs  to 
someone  else’s. 

People  who  are  migrating,  or 
moving  into  an  area,  usually 
for  long-term  relocation,  are 
immigrating  into  that  area. 
The  people  are  called 
immigrants. 


Sarah  LeCount  has  been 
director  of  Mordecai  Historic 
Park  in  Raleigh  since  July 
1995. 

The  mezzuzah  and  the  statue 
of  Moses  are  from  collections 
at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History.  The 
portrait  of  Jacob  Mordecai 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 


The  Mordecai  family  and  Judaism  in  North  Carolina 


by  Sarah  LeCount 

The  Mordecai  family  was  not  typical  for  North 
Carolina  in  the  early  1800s.  Jacob,  the  father, 
who  lived  in  Warrenton  for  many  years,  was  a 
merchant  and  eventually  operated  a  well-known  school 
for  girls.  Several  of  his  children  worked  as  teachers 
there.  Others  became  lawyers,  merchants,  mothers, 
plantation  owners,  and  military  officers. 

What  makes  the  story  of  this  family  especially 
unusual  is  that  the  Mordecais  were  Jewish.  And  because 
they  belonged  to  a  religion  that  had  very'  few  members  in 
North  Carolina,  they  were  often  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  others  and  faced  difficult  choices  regarding  their 
beliefs  and  practices. 


The  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  is  the  holy  book 
of  Jewish  people,  begins  ” 

with  the  Torah,  or  “ the  law.  ” 

The  Torah  is  based  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  that  Moses  (left) 
received from  God.  The  Ten  Commandments 
outline  the  religious  and  moral  laws  that  Jews 
are  to  live  by.  A  mezzuzah,  like  this  one  (above),  is 
fastened  to  the  frame  of  the  front  door  in  Jewish  homes. 

It  is  a  sign  of  faith  and  of  welcome  to  visitors.  Mezzuzahs 
are  hollow  so  they  have  room  to  contain  a  small  scroll  with 
a  prayer  written  on  it. 


Jacob  was  a  Jew 

Jacob  Mordecai  was  raised  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  lived  in  New  York,  New  York,  and 
Richmond,  Virginia,  as  an  adult.  These  cities  contained 
thriving  Jewish  communities  where  Jewish  people  lived 
together,  worked  together,  and  worshiped  together. 

Jacob’s  decision  to  move  to  Warrenton,  North 
Carolina,  in  1792  must  have  been  a  difficult  one — no 
other  Jewish  families  lived  there.  In  fact,  few  lived  in 
the  state.  North  Carolina  had  few  large  towns  that 
offered  the  kind  of  business  opportunities  preferred 
by  many  Jewish  men. 

Jacob  operated  a  store  in  Warrenton  for  fifteen  years, 
and  in  1808,  the  local  community  persuaded  him  to 
open  an  academy"  for  girls.  Both  Christian  and  Jewish 
students  were  welcome  at  the  academy,  and  all  students 
attended  worship  services  appropriate  to  their  beliefs. 
The  Mordecai  family  continued  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  to  follow  the  dietary  laws  of  their  faith. 

After  retiring  from  the  academy  and  moving  to 
a  farm  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  Jacob  came  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  South’s  most  scholarly  Jews.  He 
was  known  for  his  mastery'  of  the  Hebrew  language,  his 
knowledge  of  Jewish  literature,  and  his  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  next  generation 

Jacob’s  children,  however,  had  a  more  difficult  time 
remaining  true  to  their  Jewish  faith.  Of  Jacob’s  thirteen 
children,  only  two  married  within  the  faith,  and  two 
others  remained  Jewish  but  never  married.  Six  of  his 

Jacob  Mordecai  moved  to 
North  Carolina  at  a  time 
when  few  Jewish  families 
lived  here.  While  living  in 
Warrenton,  though,  he  and 
his  family  operated  a  store 
and  opened  and  ran  the 
Mordecai  Female  Seminary 
( which  later  became  the 
Warrenton  Female  Academy) 
and  still  managed  to  follow 
the  important  laws  and 
practices  of  Judaism.  In  his 
retirement,  Jacob  became 
known  as  one  of  the  South's 
most  scholarly  Jewish  people. 


children  married  outside  the  faith,  and  at  least 
two  others  converted  to  Christianity.  Why  did  this 
generation  find  so  much  difficulty'  remaining  Jewish? 

First  of  all,  the  Jewish  population  in  North  Carolina 
was  very'  small.  The  state  had  no  established  Jewish 
congregations,  so  the  Mordecais  had  few  places  to  find 
potential  marriage  partners  of  their  own  faith.  Mariying 
outside  the  faith  led  some  family  members  to  leave  the 
faith.  In  addition,  because  Jewish  heritage  is  passed 
through  the  mother,  children  born  outside  the  faith 
are  not  Jewish.  For  example,  when  Jacob’s  son  Moses 
moved  to  Raleigh  to  practice  law,  he  met  Margaret 
“Peggy”  Lane.  Peggy  was  a  Christian.  Many  letters 
from  his  father  and  brothers  and  sisters  urged  Moses 
to  reconsider,  but  he  married  Peggy  as  planned.  Moses’s 
four  children  were  raised  as  Christians. 

Another  reason  that  the  younger  Mordecais  may 
have  had  difficulty'  was  business  reasons.  George 
Washington  Mordecai,  Jacob’s  tenth  child,  was 
president  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  and 
eventually  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 
George  converted  to  the  Episcopal  denomination  after 
Jacob’s  death  and  was  an  active  member  of  Christ  Church 
in  Raleigh.  Did  his  conversion  have  anything  to  do  with 
wanting  to  fit  in  with  other  business  leaders  in  Raleigh? 
This  is  a  possibility. 

Although  all  the  Mordecais  in  Raleigh  eventually 
converted  to  Christianity',  North  Carolina  is  today  home 
to  many  Jewish  communities.  Increases  in  the  number 
of  immigrating  Jews  in  the  late  1800s  and  before  and 
after  World  War  II  (1941-1945)  established  stronger 
Jewish  congregations  and  communities  in  the  South 
that  helped  to  maintain  their  faith  and  heritage.  The 
Mordecais,  as  Jewish  pioneers,  did  not  have  this 
structure  to  sustain  them  as  they  faced  important 
life  decisions.  -  ^ 
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Shape-note,  or  shaped-note,  tunebooks  introduced  not  only 
a  whole  new  system  of  musical  notation  but  also  a  whole 
new  way  to  worship.  Notice  the  triangular,  oval,  square, 
and  diamond-shaped  note  heads  of  this  score. 

The  development  of  sacred  singing 

by  Gavin  James  Campbell 

Church  music  has  become  an  important  part  of 
most  Christian  worship  services.  First,  it  helps 
place  Bible  verses  into  melodies  with  feelings 
and  emotions.  Second,  it  allows  church  members  to 
participate  in  a  service.  But  while  these  two  primary 
functions  have  remained  the  same  over  many  years, 
the  ways  people  sang  sacred  music  changed  a  great 
deal  during  the  early  and  mid-1800s. 

The  first  church  music  was  "lined  out" 

Before  the  Second  Great  Awakening  ( 1 800—1 830s) ,  most 
denominations  and  churches  in  America  used  a  singing 
practice  called  “lining  out,”  or  lining.  Lining  out  helped 
church  members  know  the  melody  of  the  song,  since 
musical  instruments  were  forbidden  in  most 
denominations.  Lining  out  also  helped  churches 
that  could  not  afford  to  buy  hymnals  or  songbooks 
for  everyone  in  the  congregation  to  use.  Lining  out 
also  allowed  church  members  who  could  not  read  to 
join  in  this  part  of  worship. 

But  the  process  was  not  very  spontaneous,  and  it  was 
often  very  slow — one  hymn  could  take  twenty  minutes 
to  line  out  and  sing!  In  addition,  preachers  at  revivals 
did  not  think  lining-out  helped  continue  the  excitement, 
inspiration,  and  enthusiasm  they  worked  so  hard  to 
generate  in  order  for  sinners  to  repent  and  be  converted. 
Many  people  wanted  a  new  way  to  worship  through  song. 

But  people  who  wanted  change  ran  into  a  few  major 
problems:  How  could  they  teach  a  new  song  to  people 
who  did  not  have  songbooks  or  to  people  who  did  not 
know  how  to  read  either  music  or  words?  And,  what 
music  would  be  used? 

The  solutions  to  some  of  these  problems  came  by 
keeping  many  of  the  well-known  words  and  setting 
them  to  familiar  dance  tunes  or  old  ballad  melodies  that 
people  already  knew.  They  also  repeated  simple  choruses 
that  only  changed  a  few  words.  They  could  sing  a  whole 
new  verse  by  interchanging  words  like  “father,” 

“deacon,”  “sister,”  “brother,”  and  “sinner,”  for  example. 

Singers  loved  the  new  music  because  it  helped 
express  the  broad  range  of  emotions  they  felt.  The 
new  tunes  became  so  popular  that  by  the  1830s 
people  began  writing  down  their  favorite  melodies 
and  publishing  them  in  harmonized  versions.  These 
books  were  called  shape-note,  or  shaped-note,  tunebooks. 


Changes  in  the  southern  white  church 

Shape-note  tunebooks  introduced  a  whole  new 
system  of  musical  notation.  Instead  of  using  note  heads 
that  were  all  round  (the  traditional  style),  the  new  system 
used  note  heads  that  were  arranged  in  a  scale  of 
triangles,  ovals,  squares,  and  diamonds.  These  shapes 
represented  the  seven  notes  on  the  musical  scale:  “do,” 
re,  me,  ra,  sol,  la,  and  si. 

People  learned  the  new  system  quickly  and  easily. 
While  some  used  tunebooks  to  learn  on  their  own  and 
in  small  groups,  others  learned  from  traveling  teachers 
who  led  singing  schools.  And  they  also  learned  at  all¬ 
day  events  called  “singings,”  which  were  really  early 
music  revivals. 

At  singings,  people  gathered  together  by  the 
hundreds  to  learn  about  the  notation  system  and  then 
to  sing  all  day  long  from  their  tunebooks.  The  popularity 
of  shape-note  singing  even  led  some  churches  to  begin 
using  tunebooks  instead  of  the  official  hymnals  of  their 
denominations  (which  used  the  all-round  notes  in  the 
traditional  style).  In  response,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  other  groups  eventually  issued  their 
denominational  hymnals  using  shaped  notes. 

Changes  in  the  southern  black  church 

African  Americans  also  crafted  their  own  unique  style 
of  sacred  music.  They  combined  words  and  harmonies 
from  hymns  with  some  ol  their  musical  traditions  from 
Africa.  Enslaved  persons,  who  often  could  not  read  and, 
of  course,  owned  no  music  books  or  hymnals,  created  a 
magnificent  body  of  sacred  songs  that  they  learned  by 
hearing,  passed  along  by  singing,  and  stored  in  their 
memories. 

Because  their  music  sounded  so  very  different,  some 
whites  were  disturbed  by  what  they  heard.  In  1860,  one 
professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  wrote  his 
wife  that  when  the  slaves  sang,  they  sounded  like  “a 
parcel  of  frantic  creatures.”  Such  comments  did  not 
bother  the  slaves,  though — they  responded  that  they 
were  not  singing  to  please  their  earthly  masters,  but 
their  heavenly  one. 

The  next  steps 

Both  white  and  black  sacred  music  changed 
dramatically  after  the  Civil  War.  Churches  began 
installing  organs  and  pianos  to  lend  dignity  and 
refinement  to  their  services.  Choirs  also  became  more 
common  with  members  wearing  robes,  sitting  in 
assigned  seats,  and  performing  special  music.  And 
before  long,  music  directors  started  selecting  and 
leading  music  in  worship  services. 

While  many  people  liked  these  changes,  others  agreed 
with  one  Iredell  County  woman  who  grumbled  about 
her  church  choir,  “They  take  their  seats  up  front  .  .  . 
and  they  do  the  praising  all  by  themselves.”  Despite  her 
complaint,  choirs,  anthems,  and  choir  directors  became 
standard  features  of  most  religious  services.  From  its 
roots  in  the  music  of  the  early  1800s,  sacred  music 
continues  to  inspire  worshipers  and  encourage 
participation  in  religious  worship  services  throughout 
the  countryside. 


Definitions,  page  21 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  ( except  for  this 
page)  in  alphabetical  order from font 
to  back  of  the  magazine. 

In  this  case,  a  ballad  is  a 
popular  ( and  sometimes  long) 
story  poem  that  is  sung. 

In  this  case,  choruses  are  the 
parts  of  songs  or  hymns  that 
are  repeated  several  times, 
usually  in  each  verse. 

Harmonized  music  blends 
many  voices  from  different 
ranges  or  tones  into  one  chord. 

Lining  out  is  a  method 
of  church  singing  that 
was  first  used  before  many 
members  could  read  and 
before  many  churches  had 
hymnals.  To  “line  out,  ” 
or  “line,  ”  a  song,  a  leader 
chants  or  sings  one  line 
of  a  hymn  while  church 
members  listen.  Members 
then  repeat  the  same  line 
the  same  way  in  response. 

It  is  sometimes  called 
deaconing,  because  a 
deacon  of  the  church 
usually  reads  the  line. 

Melodies  are  songs  that 
have  a  pleasing,  agreeable 
arrangement  or  rhythm. 

Spontaneous  events  are 
unplanned  and  impulsive. 

Traditions  are  the  values 
and  ideas  that  are  common 
and  accepted  by  the  people 
of  a  certain  community 
over  a  long  period  of 
time. 


Gavin  James  Campbell  is 
a  shape-note  singer  and  is 
interested  in  all  aspects  of 
southern  music. 

The  detail  of  a  shape-note 
score  is  from  the  Booker 
Papers  ( Collection  4580) 
at  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  score  was  hand- 
copied  by  fifteen-year-old 
Nancy  Carlton,  who  lived  in 
Orange  County,  in  1831. 
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Definitions  for  color  -words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order from  front  to  back  of the  magazine. 


An  abolitionist  was  a  person 
who  supported  ending  slavery 
and  who  actively  campaigned 
against  it.  Abolitionists  were 
often  from  the  North. 

The  antebellum  period  in 
American  history  spans  the 
years  between  the  end  of  the 
early  national  period  ( which 
ended  roughly  between  1815 
and  1830)  and  the  start  of 
the  Civil  War  (1861). 

A  chaplain  is  a  person  who 
performs  religious  duties  and 
provides  religious  counseling 
in  a  chapel  or for  military 
units.  Chaplains  often  do  not 
promote  one  denomination  or 
religion  over  another,  and 
many  can  perform  services 
from  several  different  faiths. 

In  this  case,  conjurers  are 
healers  or  root  doctors — people 
who  identify  symptoms  and 
reveal  problems  in  the  health 
and  balance  of  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul  and  who  suggest 
possible  solutions  and  actions. 

A  culture  is  a  community’s 
combination  of  tradition, 
knowledge,  and  behavior 
in  all  parts  of  its  life.  Just  as 
European  groups  had  many 
different  cultures,  so  did  the 
enslaved  Africans. 


Blending  cultures: 
African  American  religion 
in  slavery  and  freedom 


by  Karin  Lorene  Zipf 

Through  many  generations,  North 
Carolina’s  African  Americans  have 
blended  two  very  different  sets  of 
religious  beliefs — one  that  reflected  their 
original  West  African  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  and  another  that  reflected  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  their  white  owners — into  a 
new  set  of  African -Christian  religious  beliefs. 
These  new  ideas  guided  African  American 
persons  through  hard  years  of  colonial  and 
antebellum  enslavement,  encouraged  them 
through  decades  of  segregation  and 
discrimination,  and  assisted  them  in 
times  of  advancement  and  opportunity. 

West  African  religious  beliefs: 

life  power  and  wholeness 

While  most  of  the  enslaved  people  in  early 
North  Carolina  were  actually  imported  from 
other  colonies  or  the  West  Indies,  nearly  all 
of  them  originally  came  from  West  African 
cultures.  But  while  they  came  from  many 
different  backgrounds  and  held  a  wide  variety 
of  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  most  of 
them  possessed  a  few  similar  religious 
views  and  customs.  These  views  and  customs 
emphasized  five  concepts:  the  “life  power"  of 
things,  the  idea  of  wholeness,  an  understanding 
of  time  as  indefinite,  a  belief  in  supernatural 
forces,  and  the  use  of  expressive  forms  of 
worship. 

First,  West  Africans  believed  that  all 


Most  North 
Carolinians  who 
owned  slaves  did 
not  like  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practices 
of  their  slaves. 

Primarily  this  was 
because  the  white 
owners  did  not 
understand  the 
languages  or 
practices  of  the 
slaves'  West  African 
pasts,  let  alone  their 
native  religions.  While  some  early  slaves  may  have 
continued  to  practice  the  religions  of  their  homelands, 
many  enslaved  persons  began  seeing  similarities  between 
their  native  beliefs  and  the  Christian  ideas  of  their  owners. 
Some  started  blending  and  even  adopting  certain  Christian 
beliefs.  Omar  Ibn  Said,  also  called  Prince  Moreau,  was 
different,  though.  In  the  late  1 700s,  Said,  who  was  raised 
in  an  aristocratic  Moslem  family  in  present-day  Senegal, 
studied  the  Koran  and  even  made  his  hajj,  or  pilgrimage, 
to  the  city  of  Mecca  to  visit  the  sacred  Islamic  sites  ( see  the 
article  on  Islam  that  begins  on  page  35).  But  in  1807,  he 
was  among  the  last  Africans  to  be  imported  for  enslavement. 
In  1 81 0,  he  came  to  be  owned  by  James  Owen  of  Bladen 
County,  North  Carolina.  Here ,  he  learned  English  and 
converted  to  Christianity.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Fayetteville  in  1820.  Said  became  a  popular  “ attraction ” 
for  visitors  to  his  owners'  homes  and for  vacationers  at 
summer  resorts,  where  he  translated  Bible  verses, 
prayers,  and  other  writings  into  Arabic. 

special  respect  for  the  life  power  of  the 
animals,  plants,  spirits,  and  objects  around 
them,  they  could  control  their  surroundings. 
For  this  reason,  West  African  cultures 


things — humans,  plants,  animals,  spirits, 
and  even  inanimate  objects — possessed  a 
life  power.  In  other  words,  they  believed 
that  every  thing — living  things  of  the  present, 
dead  things  of  the  past,  visionary  things  of 
the  future,  and  inanimate  things  of  all  times — 
contained  some  sort  of  life  and  intelligence. 

But  they  believed  that  the  life  power  of 
humans  was  special  because  humans  had  the 
ability  to  influence  nature  and  the  gods  and 
therefore  to  shape  their  own  futures.  As  long 
as  humans  demonstrated  and  maintained  a 


conducted  special  rituals  of  respect  to 
all  things,  such  as  the  cloud  and  wind 
spirits  who  controlled  the  weather. 

Life  power  was  closely  related  to 
another  important  West  African  concept 
called  wholeness.  Their  idea  of  wholeness 
emphasized  family  and  community 
relationships  rather  than  individual 
needs.  Wholeness  connected  families  and 
communities  to  the  spirits  of  ancestors,  to 
unborn  generations,  and  to  the  sky  and  the 
land.  It  linked  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
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good  and  evil.  By  using  their  life  power, 
West  Africans  could  connect  with  ancestral 
spirits  to  secure  peace,  restore  good  health, 
and  protect  communities  from  disease 
and  pestilence. 


West  African  religious  beliefs:  time. 

supernatural  forces,  and  expression 

Indefinite  time  was  an  important  part  of  the 
West  African  view  of  wholeness.  Indefinite 
time  is  represented  in  cycles.  West  Africans 
measured  time  in  agricultural  and  seasonal 
cycles  as  well  as  lunar  and  solar  cycles.  So, 
while  most  Europeans  thought  of  time  as  a 
continuous  line  of  calendar  dates,  West  Africans 
saw  time  repeated  in  regular  cycles  and  seasons. 

West  African  men  and  women  believed 
they  could  maintain  wholeness  through  the 
use  of  traditional  herbs  and  the  control  of 
supernatural  forces.  Supernatural  forces  could 
appear  in  good  or  evil  forms — for  example,  a 
passing  meteor  could  spray  seeds  of  newborn 
children  or  spread  a  disease  that  ruined  crops. 
West  African  men  and  women  believed  that 
humans  could  learn  to  control  the  powers  of 
spirits  and  direct  them  toward  good.  In 


Many  slave  owners  encouraged  their  slaves  to  become 
Christian.  However,  in  colonial  times,  some  slaveholders 
prevented  their  slaves  from  being  baptized.  They  mistakenly 
believed  that  the  ceremony  of  baptism  would  make  their 
slaves  free — in  an  earthly  sense,  not  just  in  the  spiritual 
sense.  Still,  occasionally,  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England 
were  able  to  convince  slave  owners  that  their  slaves  would 
become  free  only  after  death.  These  owners  then  permitted 
a  few  slaves  to  experience  baptism.  Later,  enslaved  persons 
were  often  permitted  to  attend  the  same  churches  as  their 
owners  ( of  course,  they  had  to  sit  in  "galleries,  ”  or  balconies, 
like  this  one  or  in  back  pews)  and  to  participate  in  religious 
revivals  like  camp  meetings.  Some  owners  even  built  separate 
slave  chapels  or  sponsored  special,  separate  services  for  their 
slaves.  Regardless,  enslaved  persons  were  taught  a  special 
Christianity  of  submission,  respect,  obedience,  and  good 
behavior  toward  their  white  owners  and  their families. 


During 

colonial  times  and  even  until  the  mid- 

1830s,  the  free  black  population  in  North  Carolina  was 

not  restricted  in  the  same  ways  as  the  enslaved  population. 

In  most  cases,  they  could  practice  religion  where  they  wished, 
when  they  wished,  and  as  they  wished  (as  long  as  they  stayed 
in  their  “place”).  Thomas  Day,  for  instance,  was  a  free  black 
who  not  only  helped  build  furnishings  for  the  Milton 
Presbyterian  Church  building,  he  was  also  a  member  of  its 
congregation.  This  template  was  used  as  a  pattern  for  shaping 
the  wood for  pews,  or  benches,  in  that  building.  Day  and  his 
wife  were  exceptions  in  one  way — the  congregation  accepted 
the  couple  as  full  members  in  1841,  even  allowing  them  to 
sit  in  the  front  section  with  white  worshipers. 


Definitions ,  M 

The  Catholic  service  of  worship 
is  commonly  called  a  mass,  but 
the  “mass"  is  actually  the  actions , 
prayers,  readings,  and  symbols 
that  surround  the  Eucharist,  or 
communion — the  focal  point  of 
all  Catholic  masses. 

For  a  definition  of  messenger, 
see  “prophets.  ” 


North  Carolina’s  slave  culture,  conjurers 
were  the  people  who  learned  to  manipulate 
and  control  supernatural  forces. 

Finally,  West  African  people  believed 
strongly  in  celebrating  their  lives  with 
music,  dancing,  and  other  expressive  forms  of 
worship.  Only  through  these  forms  of  artistic 
expression,  as  well  as  writing  poetry,  painting, 
sculpting,  or  reciting  mythology,  did  West 
Africans  feel  they  could  communicate  with 
the  gods  and  spirits. 

These  powers  and  traditions — life  power, 
wholeness,  indefinite  time,  supernatural  forces, 
and  expressive  forms  of  worship — characterized 
the  religious  views  and  customs  of  West 
African  cultures. 

West  African  and  Christian 

ideas  begin  to  blend 

Most  North  Carolinians  who  owned  slaves 
did  not  like  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
of  their  slaves.  In  fact,  many  slave  owners 
were  suspicious  of  the  unfamiliar  views  and 
customs  and  encouraged  their  slaves  to  adopt 
Christian  beliefs. 

Owners  accomplished  this  by  permitting 
their  slaves  to  attend  white  churches  (where 
they  usually  could  sit  only  in  back  pews  or  a 
balcony),  by  sponsoring  separate  services  or 
even  building  separate  church  buildings  for 
their  slaves,  and  by  permitting  them  to  take 
part  in  religious  revivals.  In  any  of  these 
settings,  though,  enslaved  persons  were 
likely  taught  a  “special”  Christianity  that 
emphasized  submission,  respect,  obedience, 
and  good  behavior. 

Many  North  Carolina  slaves  resisted  their 
masters’  efforts  to  control  their  religious  lives. 
But,  in  reality,  some  of  the  basic  beliefs  of 


A  missionary  is  a  person 
who  travels  to  new  areas 
and  communities  to  spread  the 
teachings  of  a  denomination  or 
religion.  Missionaries  ofien 
build  missions,  or  buildings, 
that  contain  their  homes  and 
sometimes  schools  and  clinics. 
From  these  buildings,  mission¬ 
aries  complete  their  mission,  or 
their  assigned  duty  or  task. 

A  monk  is  a  member  of  a 
community  of  people  who 
follow  similar  religious  practices 
and  beliefs.  Some  monks  are 
Buddhist  leaders. 

The  moral  code  of  a  community 
is  a  set  of  usually  unspoken 
and  unwritten  ideas  about 
what  thoughts  and  actions  are 
acceptable  in  that  community 
and  what  thoughts  and  actions 
are  not,  basically  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  Generally, 
moral  values,  or  “ the  morals,  ” 
of  a  community  are  determined 
by  its  established  values  and 
approved  behaviors. 

Muhammad  was  a  successful 
merchant  in  the  early  600s.  But 
he  questioned  the  idea  of  worship¬ 
ing  lesser  gods,  an  act  that  was 
common  in  his  home,  the  “island 
cf Arabia,” at  that  time.  As  he 
prayed  for  direction  and  for 
answers  to  his  questions, 
Muhammad  heard  the  voice 
of  the  angel  Gabriel  bringing 
him  messages  from  Allah. 

Over  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years,  Muhammad  relayed  these 
messages  to  his  followers.  When 
Muhammad  had  gathered 
enough  followers,  he  took  over 
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Definitions  (continued) 

Customs  are  habits  that  are 
usual  and  normal  in  a  society. 

To  discriminate  is  to  make 
a  judgment  about  someone 
or  about  a  group  of  people 
without  getting  to  know  them , 
but  by  using  general  feelings 
and  attitudes  to  judge  them. 
Treating  someone  differently 
because  of  that  judgment  is 
discrimination. 

Emancipation  is  the  act  of 
freeing,  in  this  case  from 
generations  of  bondage, 
or  slavery. 

A  federal  government  is 
a  central  government  that 
controls  and  coordinates  the 
actions  of  several  smaller  but 
independent  governments.  In 
the  present-day  United  States, 
for  example,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.C., 
oversees  the  governments 
of  the  fifty  states. 

Freedmen,  freedwomen,  and 
freed  people  were  slaves  who 

Karin  Lorene  Zipf  was  born 
in  Durham,  grew  up  in  Rocky 
Mount,  and  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston-Salem.  She  has  two 
fluffy  cats,  Fuzzy  and  Virginia, 
and  argues  basketball  with  her 
husband — a  Maryland 
Terrapin  fan.  Her  historical 
interests  are  Reconstruction 
history,  African  American 
history,  and  womens  studies. 
This  article  is  a  junior ”  version 
of  an  article  she  wrote  for  the 
April  1 997  issue  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review. 

The  photograph  of  the 
portrait  entitled  Ecce  Homo 
(or  Behold  Mankind)  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  The  original 
hangs  in  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church  in  Wilmington.  The 
Thomas  Day  pattern  is  on  loan 
to  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  from  Thomas  Day/ 
Union  Tavern  Restoration, 
Inc.  All  other  artwork  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 


Christianity  blended  nicely  with  beliefs  from 
their  West  African  pasts.  For  instance,  slaves 
easily  related  to  the  Christian  belief  in  one 
God.  And  the  God  of  their  white  owners 
possessed  a  life  power  similar  to  their  own. 

Slaves  also  understood  the  ideas  about 
ghosts,  charms,  and  witchcraft  that  many  white 
Christians  of  the  time  believed.  These  ideas 
were  similar  to  the  concepts  of  supernatural 
forces  the  slaves  had  brought  with  them. 

Finally,  slaves  recognized  some  of  the  ways 
that  white  Christians  expressed  themselves  as 
they  worshiped.  In  particular,  the  acts  of 
singing  during  services  and  of  shouting 
and  dancing  during  conversion  experiences 
seemed  familiar  to  the  slave  believers.  These 
expressive  forms  of  worship  actually  became 
central  to  the  new  African-Christian  tradition. 

African-Christian  practices  in  freedom 

African  Americans  rejoiced  when  slavery 
ended  in  1865.  For  them,  emancipation 
meant  they  could  worship  as  they  liked 
without  interference  from  their  former 
owners.  Some,  like  the  black  men  and  women 
who  had  attended  Wilmington’s  Front  Street 
Methodist  Church,  broke  away  from  their 
former  white  churches  to  start  congregations 
that  were  entirely  their  own. 

Other  black  groups  started  new 
denominations  that  supported  African- 
Christian  beliefs.  One  denomination,  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  (AME 
Zion)  Church,  found  worshipers  in  many 
communities  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Advances  in  education  and  literacy  also 
enabled  former  slaves  to  appreciate  one  other 
important  Christian  tradition — reading  the 
Bible  and  Bible  storybooks.  For  generations, 
illiteracy,  circumstances,  and  laws  had 
prevented  slaves  from  reading  the  Bible.  But, 
for  many  of  the  freed  people,  lessons  with 
slave  preachers  had  kept  the  Bible  alive. 

Upon  emancipation,  freed  people  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  reading  God’s  words  for 
themselves.  Many  had  long  distrusted  their 
former  masters’  interpretations  of  the  Bible 
and  wanted  to  read  it  on  their  own.  One 
missionary  who  taught  the  freed  people  to 
read  reported  that  several  freedwomen  first 
read  the  story  of  Jesus’  sufferings  “with  tears 
streaming.” 


When  North  Carolina's  slaves  finally  received  their freedom, 
many  learned  to  read  so  they  could  read  the  Bible.  One 
missionary  who  was  teaching  the  freed  people  to  read 
reported  that  several  students  read  the  story  of  Jesus  “with 
tears  streaming "  They  knew  too  well  his  story  of  suffering. 
Emancipation  meant  not  only  that  they  could  live  their  own 
lives  but  also  that  they  could  worship  as  they  liked  without 
interference  from  their former  masters. 


“Slavery  is  not  a  moral  evil;  .  .  . 

The  New  Testament  contains  no 
prohibition  of  slavery.  ” 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  slavery  could  be 

defended  in  the  Bible?  Or  how  religious  people 
could  justify  owning  and  enslaving  other  humans? 
Human  enslavement  is  a  part  of  our  history — the  1 1<  bn  " 
Bible  and  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Christian  Bible  both 
contain  stories  about  it. 

In  the  1700s,  slavery  became  a  part  of  life  in  America. 
In  the  early  1800s,  ideas  about  slavery  were  already  creating 
friction  between  groups  of  Americans.  The  United  States 
government  tried  passing  laws  and  making  compromises  to 
keep  both  antislavery  groups  (known  as  abolitionists)  and 
proslavery  groups  satisfied. 

But  by  the  mid- 1800s,  friction  between  the  two  groups 
had  grown  to  definite  tension.  The  country'  had  become 
divided  between  the  industrial  North  (which  did  not  make 
much  use  of  slaves  or  approve  of  the  practice  of  slavery) 
and  the  agricultural  South  (which  used  many  slaves  and 
promoted  slavery’s  continued  use). 

Alexander  McCaine  delivered  the  following  speech 
to  members  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  northern 
(antislavery)  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  in 
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“The  hand  that 
shielded  me”: 
Religion  during 
the  Civil  War 

by  R.  Jackson  Marshall  III 


n  the  years  before  the  Civil  War 
ft  (1861-1865),  Northern  and  Southern 
I  people  had  very  different  ideas  about  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  directions  ol 
the  United  States.  Basically  at  issue  were 
federal  laws  and  slavery. 

Some  people  in  the  South  did  not  believe 
a  government  controlled  by  the  North  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  laws  or  taxes  that  affected 
the  South.  Southerners  also  did  not  think 
people  from  the  North  should  be  able  to 
interfere  with  the  Southern  way  of  life — a 
way  of  life  that  included  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

In  the  mid- 1850s,  many  Southern  leaders 
began  calling  for  secession  and  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  Other  Southerners 
wanted  to  try  to  work  out  the  problems. 


Definitions ,  M~0 

the  city  of  Mecca  and  dedicated 
the  Kaaba ,  which  had  been  a 
center  for  worshiping  the  lesser 
gods ,  to  Allah.  By  the  time 
Muhammad  died  in  about  632, 
all  of  Arabia  had  “surrendered 
to  Allah,  ”  and  the  Islamic 
religion  was  spreading  rapidly 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  a  definition  of  Muslim, 
see  “Islam.  ” 

For  a  definition  of  New 
Testament,  see  “Christian 
Bible.” 

In  England,  the  king  or  queen 
was  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  all  English 
citizens  were  mandated  to 
support  it  and  to  follow  its 
beliefs.  This  was,  therefore,  the 
official  denomination  of  the 
English  people.  Since  North 
Carolina  was  an  English  colony, 
its  citizens  had  to  live  under 
the  same  laws — and  the  same 
official  religion — as  the  citizens 
of  England.  The  Church  of 
England  was  also  known  as 
the  Anglican  Church. 

For  a  definition  of  Old 
Testament,  see  “Christian 
Bible.” 


May  1842.  It  may  help  you  imagine  how  “ordinary”  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  to  many  people  in  the  South. 
It  may  also  help  you  feel  some  of  the  tension  and  anger 
that  separated  the  two  parts  of  the  nation. 

“Forty-two  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
[debated]  in  a  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  city  [Baltimore,  Maryland], 

I  said,  that  slavery  is  not  a  .  evil;  and  I  have  seen, 
or  heard  nothing  from  that  time  to  this,  that  has  caused 
me  to  change  my  opinion. . . . 

“Abraham,  the  founder  of . .  .  the  elect  of  Heaven — 
the  favored  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  and  the  servant 

of  the  Lord,  was  the  owner  of  hundreds  of  slaves. .  .  . 
[I]s  the  character  of  Abraham  represented  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  Is  he  not  called  ‘the  father  of  the  faithful’ — 
‘the  friend  of  God  How  then  could  these  [titles]  be 
given  him,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  he  were  a  great 
and  lived  in  the  practice  of  a  great  moral  evil f 
“Impossible.  Either  the  standard  of  morals  has 
been  changed,  or  slavery  is  not  that  great  moral  evil 
that  the  abolitionists  represent  it  to  be.  .  .  . 

“Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  slaveholders  [besides  Abraham  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  McCaine  mentions  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job];  nor  is 


there  the  least  hint  by  any  of  the  ''Jew  Testament  writers 
[McCaine  mentions  James]  that  they  were  guilty  of 
a  great  moral  evil  in  holding  their  fellow  beings  in 
bondage. 

“Where  do  the  abolitionists,  then,  get  their  authority 
for  [denouncing]  slaveholders,  and  fixing  on  them  such 
[disgraceful]  and  unchristian  [nicknames]  as  ‘thieves,’ 
‘robbers,’  ‘pirates,’  &c?  For  this  they  have  no  authority, 
neither  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New.  .  .  . 

“And  what  is  slavery?  ...  I  would  say — slavery  is  that 
condition  of  a  human  being,  in  which,  neither  his  time, 
his  labor,  nor  the  products  of  his  labor,  belong  to 
himself,  or  are  at  his  own  disposal ...  in  one  word, . .  . 
that  state  where  the  individual  is  the  property  of 
another.  .  .  .  Does  not  this  definition  accord  with 
the  state  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  family  of 
Abraham?  He  had  some  slaves  who  were  born  in  his 
house.  He  had  some  who  were  given  him.  .  .  .  And  he 
had  some  that  he  purchased  with  his  own  money. 

“The  New  Testament  contains  no  prohibition  of 
slavery,  nor  is  there  in  it  one  text,  in  which  slavery,  or 
the  slaveholder  is  condemned.  .  .  .” 


Alexander  McCaine  was 
born  in  about  1775  in 
Ireland.  He  went  to  school 
in  England  and  expected 
to  become  a  minister  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But  after 
moving  to  the  United  States, 
he  adapted  his  beliefs  to  those 
of  the  new  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination 
and  began  touring  with 
Francis  Asbury.  Ironically, 
during  his  many  years  of 
participation,  McCaine 
himself  led  or  became  involved 
with  many  different  reform 
movements  within  Methodist 
groups. 

The  text  of  th  is  speech  is 
from  a  published  copy  in  the 
North  Carolina  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

were  freed from  bondage, 
usually  as  a  result  of  the 
Civil  War.  Free  blacks  were 
African  Americans  who  had 
never  been  enslaved. 

To  be  literate  is  basically  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write. 
Illiteracy  is  the  opposite. 
Literacy  programs  provide 
the  teachers  and  materials 
that  can  teach  these  skills. 

Inanimate  objects  are  objects 
that  have  no  life. 

Lord  is  a  name  that  can 
be  used  as  another  name  for 
either  God  or  Jesus  as  Christ. 

Following  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  Methodist  societies 
of  the  Anglican  Church 
separated  from  their  English 
parent  to  form  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The 
denomination  kept  this  name 
until  opinions  on  slavery 
split  it  in  the  mid- 1800s. 

The  southern  and  northern 
factions  did  not  reunite  until 
1939,  when  they  regrouped 
into  the  Methodist  Church. 

North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  South,  began 
its  slow  recovery  from  the 
Civil  War  between  1865  and 
roughly  1877,  a  time  known 
as  the  Reconstruction  years. 

Secession  is  the  act  of 
withdrawing from 
something.  In  this  case,  the 
southern  states  seceded from 
the  United  States  to  form 
their  own  country. 

Racial  segregation  is  the 
separation  of  a  group  of 
people  because  of  race, 
nationality,  skin  color,  or 
ethnic  origin.  For  example, 
when  schools  in  North 
Carolina  were  segregated, 
white  students  went  to 
one  set  of  schools,  African 
Americans  went  to  another 
set,  and  Native  Americans 
went  to  a  third. 

Supernatural  forces  or  events 
exist  outside  the  observable, 
explainable,  physical facts 
of  the  universe. 


Churches  have  different  ideas,  too 

America’s  churches  were  also  divided  on  these 
issues.  A  growing  number  of  ministers  in  the 
North  were  preaching  that  slavery  was 
immoral  and  wrong.  But  in  the  South,  most 
church  leaders  defended  slavery  by  saying 
that  the  Bible  justified  it.  Though  church 
members  in  the  North  and  the  South  were 
sharply  divided  (and  most  denominations 
split),  they  generally  wanted  to  avoid  war. 

Then  came  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  November  1860.  Seven  states 
quickly  seceded  from  the  United  States  and 
formed  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Only  months  later,  when  Lincoln  called  for 
troops  to  invade  the  South,  did  North  Carolina 
and  three  additional  states  join  the  Confederacy. 
The  Civil  War  had  begun. 

Ministers  and  preachers  from  all  the  white 
denominations  of  the  South  called  on  members 
of  their  congregations  and  communities  to 
devote  themselves  to  winning  the  war. 
Religious  leaders  throughout  North  Carolina 
encouraged  their  men  to  join  the  South’s  army 
and  their  women  to  make  uniforms  and 
maintain  the  family  farms.  They  promoted 
the  idea  that  Northerners  were  Godless 
invaders  who  were  set  on  destroying  the 
South.  They  told  their  church  members 
that  an  active  God  would  support  the 
South  in  its  war  against  the  North. 

And  many  people  believed  them.  So,  troops 
marched  off  to  fight  believing  that  their  cause 
was  right  and  that  God  would  protect  them 
from  harm  and  give  them  victory  on  the 
battlefield.  Churches  sent  chaplains  into  the 
army  to  preach  to  the  soldiers,  nurse  them 
when  they  were  sick,  and  pray  for  them 
before  battle  or  when  they  were  dying. 

"I  think  the  good  Lord 

will  sparfe]  my  life" 

In  the  first  years  of  fighting,  most  white 
Southerners  had  great  hope  they  would  win  the 
war.  Southern  soldiers  were  also  sure  of  ultimate 
victory — with  God’s  help.  In  April  1863, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Henry  Ashbury 
Speer  was  one  of  thousands  of  Confederate 
soldiers  who  had  just  finished  attending  an  army 
revival.  Speer  wrote  home  to  Yadkin  County: 

We  have  a  revival  going  on  in  our  regiment  and  it 

is  general  throughout  the  army.  Our  chaplain  is 


As  Northern  politicians  gained  control  of  Congress,  new 
tariff  laws  were  passed  that  raised  taxes  on  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  other  crops  and  products  that  were  exported  from  the 
South  to  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time,  some  Northerners  began  calling  on  the  South  to  end 
slavery  and  started  pushing  Congress  to  limit  slavery  in  new, 
western  territories  of  the  country.  America's  churches  were 
divided  on  these  issues,  too.  In  particular ;  Southern  church 
leaders  said  the  Bible  defended  slavery.  But  Northern 
church  members  did  not  accept  these  attempts  to  defend  slavery. 
Southern  Baptists  and  Southern  Methodists  became  so  angry 
over  the  slavery  issue  that  they  split  away  from  their  Northern 
leadership  in  the  1840s  and  formed  separate  Southern 
organizations.  Other  Southern  churches  hoped  to  work 
together  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  troubles  the  country 
faced.  But  after  the  war  started,  troops  for  both  sides 
marched  off  believing  that  their  cause  was  right  and  that 
God  would  protect  them  from  harm  and  give  them  victory 
on  the  battlefield.  To  help  keep  that  faith,  they  often  held 
“divine  services"  and  revivals.  North  Carolinian  Alexander 
Meinung  sketched  this  army  scene  in  August  1863. 

doing  much  good.  ...  If  we  were  not  right  in  the 
outset  of  this  war,  I  think  that  the  great  outrages, 
crimes,  8c  wicked  conduct  of  our  enemies  has  put 
us  in  the  right.  ...  If  the  people  at  home  will  do 
their  duty  8c  act  right  8c  the  men  in  the  army  do 
the  same  way,  the  good  Lord  8c  God  of  battles  is 
8c  will  be  on  our  side  8c  what  can  withstand  our 
armies. 

At  about  the  same  time,  however,  soldiers 
realized  that  even  if  the  South  won  the  war, 
some  of  them  might  not  survive.  Major 
Christopher  C.  Cole  and  Private  John  Wesley 
Armsworthy  both  wrote  with  some  signs  ol 
resignation,  but  no  loss  of  faith.  Cole,  from 
Guilford  County,  wrote  his  cousin  on 
October  5,  1862: 

I  believe  that  God  has  preserved  my  life  through 
the  numerous  dangers  of  the  two  campaigns  in 
answer  to  prayer.  .  .  .  The  Hand  that  shielded  me 
can  be  withdrawn.  .  .  .  But  my  faith  in  God  is 
this — the  discharge  of  my  duty  is  the  post  of 
safety;  if  I  die,  I  die  at  my  post,  a  better  death  no 
man  can  die. 
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***** 


General  Thomas  J.  '‘Stonewall” Jackson  (kneeling  in  the 
sketch  on  the  previous  page  and  standing  at  the  far  left  in 
the  sketch  below  )  was  a  devout  Christian  and  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  denomination.  During  the  Civil  War, 
his  strong  support  of  chaplains  in  spreading  religion  to  the 
troops  helped  lead  to  the  great  revivals  that  took  place  in 
Robert  E.  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Jackson  said 
that  he  constantly  prayed  and  always  gave  God  credit  for 
his  victories.  When  Lee  congratulated  him  on  the  victory  at 
Chancellorsville,  Jackson  replied,  “ The  general  is  very  kind, 
but  the  praise  belongs  to  God.” 


And,  on  November  8,  1862,  Armsworthy 
wrote  his  wife: 


I  don’t  want  you  to  unease  yourself  about  me  for 
I  think  the  good  lord  will  spar[e]  my  life  so  I  can 
see  you  all  once  more.  [B]ut  if  I  am  not 
permitted  to  see  you  I  want  you  to  rais[e]  our 
children  in  the  fear  of  God.  It  I  am  called  home 
[to  heaven]  while  I  am  gone  indulge  no  tears  for 
me  for  I  hope  we  will  meet  in  heaven  where 
troubles  &  trials  will  be  over  &  where  parting 
will  be  no  more. 

As  the  months  of  fighting  wore  on, 
Armsworthy  sent  his  wife  more  gentle 
warnings  about  the  possibility  of  his  death. 
Indeed,  Armsworthy  did  not  survive  the 
war — he  died  of  wounds  in  1864.  Cole 
was  killed,  as  well,  in  battle  in  1863. 

The  power  of  faith 
By  1864,  the  war  had  turned  against  the 
South.  Never-ending  reports  about  the  deaths 
of  loved  ones  in  the  army  and  the  collapse  of 
the  economy  at  home  took  its  toll  on  the 
religious  faith  of  Southern  whites.  Religious 
faith  alone  could  not  stop  the  death  and 
destruction  nor  bring  about  a  victory.  Nor 
could  it  explain  either. 

In  Virginia,  however,  great  revivals  had 
swept  through  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  army 
in  late  1863  and  early  1864  and  again  during 
the  winter  of  1864/1865.  By  the  thousands, 


soldiers  accepted  Christianity.  Perhaps  they 
did  so  because  they  were  desperate  lor  God’s 
help  in  saving  the  South.  Perhaps  they  were 
even  more  fearful  of  their  own  deaths  after 
years  of  fighting  and  seeing  thousands  killed 
in  battle  or  die  of  disease.  Speer  wrote  home 
from  Petersburg  in  June  1864: 


It  is  a  perfect  state  of  horror  here.  I  am  very 
thankful  I  am  yet  alive.  It  looks  like  a  wonder. 

The  good  Lord  is  so  good  to  us.  Oh,  Father  & 
Mother,  let  us  praise  His  excellent  name.  My  love 
to  both  of  you  &  to  Aunt  &  James.  I  have  wrote 
ever  few  days  &  will  so  do  if  alive.  Pray  for  me. 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  us  all  &  take  care  of  us. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Two  months  later  Speer  was  dead  from  a 
battle  wound. 

Abandoned?— or  only  a  test? 

During  the  war,  Southern  whites  had  relied 
on  their  religious  faith  to  carry  them  through 
the  terrible  ordeal.  When  religious  feelings 
ran  high  early  in  the  war,  the  Confederate 
war  effort  was  successful.  Then,  the  war 
turned  against  the  South.  At  first,  white 
Southerners  believed  that  God  had 
abandoned  them.  Later,  they  came  to  believe 
that  God  was  only  testing  their  faith.  This 
belief  continued  to  help  them  through 
Reconstruction  (1865  to  roughly  1877). 

From  the  beginning,  church  leaders  had 
supported  the  Southern  bid  for  independence. 
Their  faith  that  God  was  on  their  side  had 
given  their  followers,  both  at  home  and  on 
the  battlefield,  confidence.  In  the  end,  the 
South  lost  the  war  and  all  it  was  fighting 
for.  But  North  Carolinians  and  other  white 
Southerners  remained  true  to  their  religious 
beliefs  and  kept  the  faith  that  God  would 
help  them  through  all  of  life’s  victories  and 
defeats. 


Definitions,  O—P 

An  omniscient  being  sees  all, 
knows  all,  and  understands  all. 

Ordination  is  a  formal  religious 
ceremony,  similar  to  a  gradua¬ 
tion,  that  ordains  a  person,  or 
recognizes  his  or  her  completion 
of  basic  religious  training  and 
entry  to  the  clergy. 

Orthodox  beliefs  are 
the  traditional,  usually 
conservative,  or  fundamental 
and  often  original  beliefs  of 
a  denomination  or  religion. 

Outreach  activities  are 
activities  that  “reach  out”  to 
people,  usually  to  teach,  help, 
or  protect  them  in  some  way. 

Parishes  are  districts  that 
have  their  own  church  and 
clergy.  Residents  who  live 


Jackson  Marshall  specializes 
in  North  Carolina's  military 
history  at  the  Museum  of 
History.  He  is  a  native  North 
Carolinian  with  two  degrees 
in  history  from  Wake  Forest 
University. 

The  sketch  of  Jackson  in 
prayer  on  page  25  is  by 
William  Ludwell  Sheppard; 
the  print  is  from  Christ  in  the 
Camp;  or,  Religion  in  Lee’s 
Army  by  Rev.  J.  William 
Jones,  published  in  1887. 

The  sketch  of  the  camp  revival 
meeting  with  Jackson  present 
is  by  Adalbert  Johann  Volck. 
Meinungs  sketch  is  from  the 
Lineback  Papers  (Collection 
4547)  at  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Speers  quotes  are  from 
Voices  from  Cemetery 
Hill:  The  Civil  War  Diary, 
Reports,  and  Letters  of 
Colonel  William  Henry 
Ashbury  Speer  by  Allen 
Paul  Speer,  published  in 
1997.  Cole’s  quote  is  used 
courtesy  of  Lee  D.  Taylor, 
a  descendent  of  James  R. 

Cole,  Christopher  Cole’s 
brother.  Armsworthy  s  quote 
is  used  courtesy  of  Robert  G. 
Furches,  great-grandson  of 
Armsworthy. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

Traditions  are  the  values 
and  ideas  that  are  common  to 
and  accepted  by  the  people  of 
a  certain  community  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Probably  the  most  legendary 
of  the  antislavery  efforts  was 
the  Underground  Railroad. 
The  Underground  Railroad 
was  not  particularly  active 
in  North  Carolina,  but 
some  people  did  oppose 
slavery  enough  to  help  hide 
slaves  as  they  traveled  north 
to  freedom.  These  people  were 
sometimes  called  agents. 

Most  of  the  enslaved  people 
in  America  can  trace  their 
roots  to  the  West  African 
coast.  This  area  is  made  up 
primarily  of  the  present-day 
countries  of  Senegal, 

Gambia ,  Guinea-Bissau, 
Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Liberia.  Before  they  arrived 
in  North  Carolina,  however, 
most  slaves  spent  time  in 
other  American  colonies 
or  the  West  Indies. 


Karin  Lorene  Zipf  also 
wrote  the  article  that  begins 
on  page  22.  Her  biography 
appears  there. 

The  photograph  of 
St.  Luke's  church  is  from  the 
North  Carolina  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
photograph  of  Ebenezer 
church  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  Llistory. 
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A  special  church  for  the  freed  people: 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church 

by  Karin  Lorene  Zipf 

Once  the  Civil  War  ended  slavery  in  the  South, 
freed  people  largely  rejected  the  religious 
control  and  views  that  their  masters  had  once 
forced  upon  them.  Instead,  they  sought  out  organizations 
that  promised  to  provide  independence  and  protection 
from  their  former  owners. 

Some  freed  people  chose  to  worship  with  groups 
that  were  headed  by  former  slave  preachers.  Others 
chose  Baptist  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches 
that  were  directed  by  African  Americans. 

But  many  North  Carolina  African  Americans 
joined  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  (AME 
Zion)  Church,  a  denomination  built  upon  many  of  the 
African-Christian  religious  beliefs  that  had  meant  so 
much  to  enslaved  persons  of  the  South. 

The  origins  of  African  Methodism 

The  AME  Zion  Church  had  originated  among  a 
community'  of  free  blacks  in  New  York  City'  who 
had  split  from  older,  established  Methodist  Episcopal 
congregations.  For  the  most  part,  these  churches  had 
served  white  worshipers  and  had  limited  the 
participation  of  black  members. 

These  limits  were  commonly  experienced  throughout 
northern  as  well  as  southern  society  of  the  time.  But 
in  places  of  worship,  where  every  man  and  woman — 
white  or  black — was  believed  to  be  equal  before  God, 
segregation  angered  African  Americans  and  drove  some 
to  establish  their  own  congregations  and  churches. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  placed  on  them  in  the 
white  churches,  African  Americans  had  found  no  fault 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  doctrine,  which  encouraged 
personal  reflection,  prayer,  and  Bible  study'.  In  addition, 
many  African  Americans  found  comfort  in  a  denomina¬ 
tion  whose  founders,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and 
Francis  Asbury,  had  strongly  opposed  slavery. 

So,  when  black  men  and  women  chose  to  split  from 
white  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  they  designed  an 
organization  that  combined  the  principles  of  Methodism 
with  African-Christian  traditions  and  practices  from 
their  past.  In  1796,  black  members  began  to  hold 
separate  church  gatherings.  They  formally  established 
their  new  organization  in  1820. 

In  the  North,  the  new  denomination  offered  many 
opportunities  that  white  society  had  denied  the  African 
American  community.  First  of  all,  the  AME  Zion  church 
offered  religious  freedom. 

It  also  was  the  only  source 
of  education  for  many 
black  children.  And  many 
church  members  found 
ways  to  help  themselves. 

Some,  for  example,  fought 
slavery  either  by  serving 
as  agents  on  the  so-called 
Underground  Railroad 
or  by  publishing  and 
distributing  abolitionist 
literature  throughout 
the  United  States. 


The  AME  Zion  church  in  North  Carolina 

AME  Zion  churches  could  not  spread  to  the  South 
before  the  Civil  War  because  laws  prevented  slaves 
from  preaching  to  each  other  and  organizing  their  own 
church  groups.  Still,  even  before  the  Civil  War  ended, 
northern  missionaries  were  flooding  the  South  and 
assisting  efforts  to  organize  black  churches. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  AME  Zion  minister 
who  came  south  was  the  Reverend  James  Walker  Hood, 
a  free  black  from  Delaware.  Hood  arrived  in  New  Bern 
in  January  1864  and  established  his  first  mission  at 
Andrew  Chapel  there.  From  New  Bern  he  traveled 
throughout  North  Carolina  to  spread  the  denomination. 
He  established  AME  Zion  churches  in  New  Bern, 
Fayetteville,  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and  Winston-Salem 
and  became  the  most  influential  African  American 
clergyman  in  the  state.  On  July  3,  1872,  Hood  became 
the  seventeenth  bishop  of  the  AME  Zion  Church.  He 
served  in  North  Carolina  until  his  death  in  1918. 


When  slavery  ended  in  1865,  former  slaves  could  begin 
worshiping  as  they  wished.  Some,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  worship  before,  had  to  decide  where  and  how  they  wanted 
to  worship.  Others  broke  away  from  the  white  churches  they 
had  attended  as  slaves  to  start  churches  of  their  own  within 
the  same  denomination — the  Ebenezer  Colored  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  Bern  (left)  is  an  example  of  this  choice.  But 
many  blacks  in  North  Carolina  decided  to  follow  a  relatively 
new  denomination  that  supported  their  evolving  African 
and  Christian  ideas  and  beliefs.  That  denomination  was 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  (AME  Zion)  Church. 
For  the  most  part,  these  churches,  like  St.  Luke's  AME  Zion 
Church  in  Wilmington  (above),  followed  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  But  they 
allowed  blacks  to  be  ordained,  to  sit  where  they  wished, 
and  to  practice  their  faith  in  a  way  that  was  comfortable 
to  them. 


Trf  he  Civil  War  (1861-1865)  was 
over.  So  were  the  official  time  of 
Reconstruction  (1865  to  roughly 
1877)  and  the  following  decades  of 
unofficial  rebuilding.  But  the  peoples  of 
North  Carolina  were  still  experiencing 
changes  in  their  lives. 

However,  even  with  all  the  changes  that 
these  years  had  brought,  one  part  of  their 
lives  had  remained  the  same.  At  least  once 
a  week,  the  farmers  of  the  countryside, 
the  workers  at  the  mill,  the  merchants  in 
the  city  and  their  families  had  continued 
to  gather  together  for  religious  services. 
Just  as  they  had  for  generations,  all 
denominations,  all  races,  all  classes 
continued  to  have  their  times  of  prayer, 
song,  fellowship,  and  spiritual  renewal. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  1900s, 
though,  two  changes  would  affect 
the  religious  lives  of  almost  all  North 
Carolinians — a  scientific  theory  from  a 
man  named  Darwin  and  the  spreading 
popularity  of  a  technology  called  radio. 
No  matter  how  hard  Tar  Heels  fought, 
by  the  1930s,  some  of  their  basic  ideas 
and  beliefs  would  never  be  the  same. 

In  fact,  some  of  their  denominations 
would  never  be  the  same. 

For  these  North  Carolinians  in  Pisgah,  1 909  was  just 
another  year.  But  after  World  War  I,  many  new  ideas 
woidd  challenge  their  existing  values  and  beliefs. .  .  . 


AN  IDEA  SOJffi  CALLED  “EYlL-UTION”; 
THE  EVOLUTION  CONTROVERSY  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

II  cultures  throughout  recorded  history  have 
created  some  type  of  Genesis  story  to  explain 
the  origins  of  the  Earth  and  the  animals  and 
plants  on  it.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  shared  the  idea 
that  different  gods  created  and  controlled  different  parts 
of  their  worlds.  Later  European  and  Asian  groups  felt 
that  one  omniscient  creator  had  made  all  living  things. 

Ideas  of  evolution  were  considered  possibilities  late 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (400s-1400s).  But  not  until  the 
early  1700s  did  scientists  begin  thinking  that  animals 
and  plants  really  could  have  changed  over  time.  Their 
thoughts  became  known  as  the  first  theories  of  evolution. 
All  of  these  theories,  though,  continued  to  recognize  the 
presence  and  importance  of  God  in  creating  humans. 

One  theory  of  evolution,  however,  revolutionized  the 
biological  sciences  and  challenged  basic  religious  beliefs. 
This  was  the  “modern”  theory  of  Charles  Robert 
Darwin.  In  1859,  Darwin  presented  most  of  his 
theory  in  a  book  that  is  commonly  known  as  The 
Origin  of  Species.  In  The  Origin  of  Species ,  he  suggested 
that  changes  in  the  development  of  plants  and  animals 
could  be  proved  by  tracing  their  fossil  remains  through 
time.  This  part  of  his  theory  was  not  seen  as  too  much 
of  a  threat  to  fundamentalist  religious  beliefs. 

But  twelve  years  later,  Darwin  published  another 
work,  The  Descent  of  Man,  which  expanded  this  same 
theory  of  evolution  to  include  humans.  This  extension 
of  his  theory,  which  came  to  be  called  Darwinism, 
quickly  came  under  attack  in  his  native  England. 

Soon,  the  controversy  had  spread  throughout  Europe 
and  then  to  the  United  States. 

They  said  "evolution." 

but  they  really  meant  Darwinism 

Following  World  War  I  (1914-1918),  many  changes — 
social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  scientific — began 


Definitions,  P-R 

in  a  parish  are  expected  to 
attend  that  church  and  to 
support  its  clergy. 

To  persecute  is  to  cause  suffering 
harm,  or  even  death  to  people 
or  groups  who  have  different 
ideas  and  beliefs.  Persecution 
is  the  act  of  being  persecuted. 

A  pilgrimage  is  a  journey 
to  a  sacred  place. 

A  priest  is  a  Catholic 
religious  leader,  usually  at 
the  congregational  level. 

Members  of  most  denominations 
must  profess,  or  formally  state, 
their  declaration  of  faith  openly 
and  freely,  with  no  doubt  or 
reservation,  at  least  once  in 
their  lives.  This  declaration 
is  their  profession  of  faith. 

Prophets  are  people  who 
receive  information  from  God 
and  then  act  as  messengers  to 
tell  people  what  God  has 
revealed  to  her  or  him. 

Protestant  is  a  general  term 
that  describes  the  Christian 
denominations  that  grew  from 
dissatifaction  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  during  the 
Reformation  (1500s)  in 
Europe.  The  Anglican  Church 
is  a  Protestant  denomination 
in  many  ways,  but  it  also 
maintains  many  practices 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

A  Psalm  is  one  of  the  poetic 
hymns  that  is  found  in  the 
biblical  book  of  Psalms. 

“Reformed”  denominations 
usually  came  from  Dutch, 
German,  and  French 
backgrounds.  Many  of 
these  groups  were  small 
and  independent  bodies  of 
Christians  who  were  united 
by  very  strict  beliefs  and  by 
very  specific  goals  ( mostly 
to  escape  persecution  and 
establish  new  homes). 

Reincarnation  is  the  belief 
that  souls  can  return  from 
death  to  live  in  different 
bodies  or  as  other  forms 
of  life. 
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Definitions,  pages  29-33 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order from  front  to  back  of the  magazine. 

Apathy  is  basically  a  lack 
of  interest. 

When  a  company  is  boycotted ', 
people  refuse  to  buy  its  products 
or  services  in  order  to  voice 
their  dissatisfaction  over  an 
issue  and  to  force  change. 

Commercial  broadcast  stations 
get  money  to  operate  by  selling 
time  to  advertisers.  In  the 
early  days  of  broadcasting, 
advertisers  often  paid  to  sponsor 
entire  programs.  Now,  they 
usually  pay  for  short  (normally 
fifteen-,  thirty-,  or  sixty- 
second)  time  “slots”  before, 
during,  or  after  programs. 

Decades  are  periods  of  ten 
years.  Two  decades  ago  would 
have  been  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  first  decade  of  the 
1 900s  was  1 900  to  1 91 0. 

Theories  of  evolution  had 
long  suggested  that  plants 
and  animals  had  changed 
over  time  from  older  versions 
of  themselves.  But  Charles 
Darwin  s  theory,  commonly 
called  Darwinism,  applied 
these  theories  to  humans,  as 
well.  His  idea  that  humans 
had  descended  from  “apes  and 
monkeys”  contradicted  the 
basic  beliefs  of  many  people. 

To  be  literate  is  basically  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write. 
Illiteracy  is  the  opposite. 

In  this  case,  programming  is 
the  planning  and  scheduling 
of  material for  broadcast. 

North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  South,  began 


The  reproduction  of  Upchurch's 
campaign  poster  is  from  the 
North  Carolina  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  The  photograph 
on  page  29,  “Day  of  a  post¬ 
poned funeral,  ”  was  taken 
at  Pisgah  in  1 909.  It  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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affecting  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  Understanding  those 
changes  was  a  large  task.  And 
balancing  some  of  those  ideas  with 
existing  family  values  and  religious 
beliefs  proved  to  be  even  more  of 
a  challenge. 

Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution 
was  one  of  those  changes  that  was 
difficult  for  most  North  Carolinians 
to  understand  or  to  balance.  Few 
people  in  the  state  really  knew  the 
difference  between  Darwin’s  theory 
and  other  evolution  theories.  All 
they  knew  was  that  they  were  not 
“descended  from  apes  or  monkeys.” 

They  saw  these  “God-less”  theories 
of  creation  as  threats  to  the  very 
foundations  of  their  religious  lives. 

Many  linked  evolution  to  all  the  ideas  they  thought  were 
evils  of  the  time:  atheism,  communism,  and  immorality. 

North  Carolina's  battles 

One  of  the  first  public  controversies  in  the  state 
involved  William  Louis  Poteat,  who  was  president 
of  Wake  Forest  College.  In  his  biology  classes  at 
Wake  Forest,  Poteat  taught  that  the  theories  of 
evolution,  including  Darwinism,  could  be  interpreted 
without  challenging  biblical  teachings  and  religious 
beliefs.  Still,  in  1920,  members  of  fundamentalist 
groups  launched  attacks  against  Poteat  and  his  ideas. 

One  fundamentalist  leader  said,  “The  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina,  through  the  president  they  have  for 
their  great  Baptist  college,  are  partners  ...  in  fastening 
this  .  .  .  soul-destroying  doctrine  on  the  South.”  Others 
said  that  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  were  responsible 
for  what  was  taught  at  their  college  and  that  they  would 
all  someday  report  to  God  for  judgment. 

Even  so,  Poteat  continued  his  strong  support  for 
teaching  evolution  and  Darwinism:  “I  believe  that  God 
created  all  things,  including  man,  by  the  method  of 
evolution,  and  there  I  stand  and  cannot  help  it.”  His 
opponents  argued  back  that  Poteat  (as  president  of  the 
college)  was  responsible  for  the  corruption  of  innocent 
youth  by  the  teaching  of  evolution. 

In  1922,  the  Biblical  Recorder,  North  Carolina’s  official 
Baptist  newspaper,  decided  to  stop  printing  letters  and 
articles  on  evolution  and  Darwinism.  Its  editors  hoped 
the  debate  would  stop.  Unfortunately,  the  battleground 
only  moved  elsewhere.  In  time,  the  controversy  over 
Darwinism,  or  “evil-ution,”  expanded  beyond  the  teachings 
at  Wake  Forest  and  became  “a  fight  for  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  freedom  of  every  person  in  the  state.” 

The  state  government  enters  the  fight 

In  1924,  a  subcommittee  of  the  state  board  of  education 
proposed  a  list  of  about  seven  hundred  textbooks  for  use 
in  the  state’s  schools.  Governor  Cameron  Morrison,  however, 
in  one  of  the  first  official  acts  related  to  the  controversy, 
objected  to  two  of  the  biology  texts  on  this  list. 

“I  don’t  want  my  daughter  or  anybody’s  daughter  to 
have  to  study  a  book  that  prints  pictures  of  a  monkey 
and  a  man  on  the  same  page,”  he  said.  “One  of  those 
books  teaches  that  man  is  descended  from  a  monkey 
and  the  other  that  he  is  a  cousin  to  the  monkey.” 

Morrison’s  stand  against  teaching  the  ideas  of  evolution 
and  Darwinism  and  Poteat ’s  stand  for  teaching  them  were 
two  of  the  reasons  behind  a  movement  for  legislation — an 
official  state  position.  Other  states  had  already  passed 
such  laws,  including  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Florida, 


I  Did  Not  Come  From  HIM^ 

NEITHER  DID  YOU! 

I  May  Look  Like  Him,  But 
I  Refuse  to  Claim  Kin 

On  This  I  Stand! 

J.  Sherwood  Upchurch 

They  are  Going  to  Talk  About  Him  in  the  Next 

LEGISLATURE 

So  They  Say 

I  WANT  TO  BE  THERE! 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  neighboring  Tennessee 
(where  the  Scopes  “Monkey  Trial”  would  become  a 
turning  point  in  the  national  controversy  in  July  1925). 

The  Poole  Bills 

David  Scott  Poole  of  Raeford  had  run  for  a  seat  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  1924  basically  “to  save  North  Carolina 
from  the  [evil]  influences  of  Darwinism.”  On  January  8, 

1925,  the  day  after  he  took  office,  Poole  introduced  a  bill 
that  became  commonly  known  as  the  “Monkey  Bill”: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
concurring,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
any  official  or  teacher  in  the  State,  paid  wholly  or  in 
part  by  taxation,  to  teach  or  permit  to  be  taught  as  a 
fact  either  Darwinism  or  any  other  evolutionary 
hypothesis  that  links  man  in  blood  relationship  with 
any  lower  form  of  life. 

The  Poole  Bill  came  to  the  assembly  for  a  vote  on 
February  19.  Arguments  against  the  bill  included  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech,  the  trust  given  to  teachers  to  teach 
the  truth,  and  the  example  that  Poteat  provided — that  a 
man  could  be  both  an  evolutionist,  even  a  Darwinist,  and  a 
“Bible-reading,  Sunday-school-teaching,  old-fashioned- 
prayer-meeting”  Baptist.  The  bill  failed,  67  to  46. 

In  January  1927,  another  anti-evolution  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced.  This  bill  prohibited  the  teaching  of  any  theory  that 
contradicted  the  Genesis  story  of  the  Bible.  In  addition, 
the  bill  allowed  punishment  of  violators  with  fines  or 
imprisonment  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  disquali¬ 
fication  from  teaching.  The  Science  League  of  America 
called  the  proposed  bill  “the  most  drastic  and  far-reaching 
anti-evolution  bill  ever  presented  before  a  state  legislature.” 

But  the  controversy  was  already  beginning  to  decline 
in  the  South.  In  fact,  North  Carolina’s  major  newspapers 
spoke  against  the  new  bill  and  congratulated  legislators 
on  their  apathy  toward  it.  Only  a  few  rural  and  small¬ 
town  papers  supported  the  efforts  of  the  Bible  League, 
whose  members  supported  the  bill.  On  February  23,  a 
final  announcement  was  made:  “The  Poole  Bill  [will] 
not  be  called  up  for  consideration  in  the  House.” 


In  the  1 920s,  new  ideas 
about  evolution  made 
people  think  about  their 
very  beginnings  and 
forced  them  to  deal  with 
new  scientific  discoveries 
in  their  everyday  lives. 


THE  “ELECTRONIC  CHURCH": 
BROADCASTING  RELIGION  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

At  the  turn  of  the  1900s,  religion  was  playing 
a  major  role  in  the  lives  of  most  North 
Carolinians.  For  many  people,  all  day  Sunday 
and  often  at  least  one  evening  during  the  week  were 
devoted  to  attending  a  religious  service  of  some  type. 
Nearly  all  these  activities  were  focused  around  a  local 
congregation  and  involved  the  same  worshipers, 
preachers,  choirs,  and  programs. 

Entirely  new  horizons  opened  up  for  religion,  however, 
as  a  new  invention  called  radio  became  more  common 
in  the  1920s.  Not  only  could  more  people  “attend” 
religious  services  without  leaving  their  homes,  they 
could  also  choose  what  services  to  listen  to  and  they 
could  do  so  without  interrupting  their  regular  chores. 

Religion  hits  the  airwaves 

As  commercial  radio  stations  became  more  popular, 
their  managers  looked  for  ideas  to  fill  Sunday’s  broadcast 
schedule.  Throughout  the  week,  programming  was  no 
problem.  Most  stations  offered  a  devotional  (often  a 
prayer  or  Bible  verse)  as  they  signed  on  each  morning. 
During  the  day,  announcers  provided  news  programs 
and  public  service  announcements,  and  small  groups 
of  local  actors  and  singers  entertained  listeners  with  a 
variety  of  live  talk  shows,  theater  readings,  and  musical 
programs.  These  “players”  also  performed  commercials 
to  make  money  for  the  station.  Most  stations  offered 
serialized  stories  or  network  programs  in  the  evenings 
and  signed  off  with  a  patriotic  salute. 

But  on  Sundays,  stations  could  not  play  music  or 
provide  too  much  entertainment — “the  listeners  protested” 
and  in  some  towns  even  boycotted  the  stations  and 
their  advertisers.  Some  stations  decided  not  to  broadcast 
on  Sundays.  Others  decided  to  offer  only  talk  shows. 

In  Charlotte,  WBT  (North  Carolina’s  first 
commercial  station)  had  a  different  idea.  The  station 
decided  to  broadcast  religious  services  for  shut-ins.  But 
when  the  station  managers  tried  to  find  churches  who 
were  interested,  they  found  no  takers — the  idea  was  too 
new,  and  all  the  churches  turned  down  WBT’s  offers. 

All  except  one.  “Finally,  Dr.  Luther  Little  at  First 
Baptist  saw  the  possibilities  and  took  it  on.  After  a  few 
years,  other  churches  wanted  to  climb  on  the  broadcast 
bandwagon,  but  Dr.  Little  wouldn’t  give  it  up.”  He  had 
developed  an  audience  of  thousands  of  loyal  listeners. 

As  WBT  increased  its  broadcast  power  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s,  its  audience  expanded  to  include  residents  in 


much  of  South  Carolina,  then  listeners  in  most  of 
Appalachia,  and,  during  World  War  II  (1941-1945), 
servicemen  on  transports  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  One 
religious  service  at  one  radio  station  was  reaching  a  million 
people  every  week.  But  that  was  nothing  compared  to 
another  technology  that  was  beginning  to  develop. 

Television  reaches  even  farther 

When  WBTV  in  Charlotte  signed  on  as  North 
Carolina’s  first  television  station  in  July  1949,  it 
broadcast  to  only  1,000  television  sets.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  though,  8,500  sets  were  tuned  in  and 
additional  stations  had  begun  operating  in  the  state. 

Still,  WBTV  remained  the  only  station  in  Charlotte 
until  April  1957. 

That  was  also  the  year  that  Charles  Harvey 
Crutchfield,  the  man  who  had  started  and  run  WBT 
radio  for  many  years,  approached  a  close  friend  from 
the  Charlotte  area  about  preaching  on  television. 

That  friend  was  William  Franklin  “Billy”  Graham. 
Graham  remembers, 

While  I  was  preaching  in  New  York  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  [Crutchfield]  said,  “Billy,  I  think  you 
ought  to  take  these  crusades  that  you’re  holding  and 
put  them  on  television.  They’d  have  a  tremendous 
influence.”  .  .  .  That  was  the  beginning  of  [religious] 
television  as  it  is  now. 

And  the  beginning  of  Graham’s  career  as  one  of  the 
first  televangelists — evangelists  on  television. 

Graham  added, 

In  the  earlier  years,  1951  and  1952,  we  had  a  program 
that  we  [recorded]  in  Los  Angeles  and  then  sent .  .  . 
out  to  stations  throughout  the  country  that  would  take 
it.  .  .  .  Cliff  Barrows  and  I  .  .  .  and  George  Beverly  Shea 
would  sing  and  put  on  a  little  skit.  Then  I  would  come 
on  with  a  simple  gospel  message.  It  would  go  [to]  over 
one  hundred,  one  hundred  fifty  stations  .  .  .  every 
Sunday  night. 

Those  programs,  the  television  versions  of  a  radio 
program  called  the  “Hour  of  Decision,”  were  very  popular 
with  television  audiences.  Even  then,  these  programs 
reached  millions  of  watchers  all  across  the  country. 


The  popularity  of  broadcasting  has  spread  quickly 
in  the  past  fifty  years.  But  it,  too,  raised  controversy. 
At  one  time,  radio  stations  could  not  even  broadcast 
on  Sundays.  Now,  through  radio  and  television 
stations,  religious  speakers  like  Billy  Graham  (right) 
and  religious  singers  like  Shirley  Caeser  (left)  can 
spread  their  Christian  messages  to  thousands  of 
listeners  across  the  state  and  millions  across  the 
nation.  Most  denominations  and  many  other 
religions  also  use  broadcast  evangelism  to  reach 
audiences  outside  the  walls  of  their  mosques, 
synagogues,  temples,  and  other  places  of  worship. 


Definitions,  R-S 

To  repent  is  to  feel  regret  over 
past  deeds  and  actions  and  to 
make  a  commitment  to  change 
and  turn  from  sin,  or  convert. 

In  this  case,  to  be  resurrected  is 
to  be  raised  from  the  dead  and 
restored  to  life. 

In  this  case,  a  revival  is  an 
event  for  introducing  a  person 
to  religion  or for  renewing  a 
persons  interest  in  religion. 
Revivals  were  also  intended 
to  encourage  a  person  to  make 
religious  thoughts  and  practices 
apart  of  his  or  her  everyday  life. 

Rituals  are  established 
ceremonies  that  are  performed 
the  same  way  each  time  they 
are  repeated.  Rituals  often 
involve  the  use  of  symbols, 
dances,  and  songs  that  serve  as 
reminders  of  religious  ideas. 

Jews  observe  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  reflection 
and  worship  and  rest.  It  takes 
place  from  sunset  on  Friday  to 
sunset  on  Saturday.  Since  no 
work  is  to  be  done  during  the 
Sabbath,  a  Sabbath  meal  is 
traditionally  prepared  in  advance. 
Guests  are  often  invited  to  this 
meal,  though  it  is  primarily  a 
time  for  families  to  gather for 
special  songs,  readings,  and 
prayers.  In  addition  to  attending 
services  at  their  synagogue  on 
Friday  night  and  Saturday, 
families  usually  visit  friends 
and  study  Hebrew  writings. 

In  most  cases,  sacraments  are 
Christian  religious  acts,  practices, 
or  ceremonies  that  are  especially 
sacred  because  they  were  first 
performed  by  Jesus.  The  Catholic 
denomination  recognizes  seven 
sacraments,  while  Protestant 
denominations  have  two. 

Something  that  is  sacred, 
or  holy,  has  a  deeply  religious 
history,  meaning,  and  symbolism. 

People  who  pray  to  saints  have 
one  simple  hope:  since  the  saints 
are  closer  to  God,  they  are  in  a 
better  position  to  speak  for  the 


Both  photographs  are  from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

its  slow  recovery  from  the 
Civil  War  between  1865  and 
roughly  1877,  a  time  known 
as  the  Reconstruction  years. 

Racial  segregation  is  the 
separation  of  a  group  of people 
because  of  race,  nationality, 
skin  color,  or  ethnic  origin. 
When  schools,  for  example,  were 
segregated,  white  students  went 
to  one  set  of  schools,  African 
Americans  went  to  another 
set,  and  Native  Americans 
went  to  a  third. 

Serialized  programs  are  aired 
in  short  sections,  like  chapters 
in  a  book.  Today's  television 
series  that  continue  their 
story  lines  from  week  to 
week  are  examples  of  serialized 
programs.  In  the  early  days  of 
radio  broadcasting,  stations 
often  aired  similar  types  of 
serialized  programs. 

A  theory  is  a  belief  or  an  idea 
that  is  based  on  observation 
and  reasoning.  Scientists 
follow  the  scientific  method 
to  test  theories  until  they 
can  be  proved  or  disproved. 
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t  one  time  in  church  history,  Sunday 
f-i  morning  worship,  Sunday  evening 
C/  service,  and  Wednesday  night  prayer 
meeting  were  said  to  have  been  the  most 
segregated  times  of  the  entire  week. 

These  times  were  solely  for  racial  bonding. 
Throughout  America,  African  American 
churchgoers  found  self-esteem,  love,  hope, 
guidance,  and  the  strength  to  go  back  out 
into  their  schools,  workplaces,  businesses, 
stores,  and  communities. 

But,  recently,  many  African  American 
churches  have  begun  a  movement  throughout 
America  and  North  Carolina  to  cross  racial, 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  barriers. 
Churches  for  both  whites  and  blacks 
now  realize  that  working  together  increases 
chances  for  winning  battles  against  hunger, 
illiteracy,  homelessness,  poverty,  child  abuse, 
and  other  social  problems. 


A  new  kind  of  "church" 

This  new,  community-oriented  church 
fights  these  battles  with  special  ministries. 
For  instance,  to  get  rid  of  illiteracy,  most 
churches  have  developed  in-house  tutorial 
programs.  To  end  homelessness,  they  have 
created  job  training  classes.  To  slow  poverty, 
they  have  started  financial  guidance  sessions. 

The  new  church  must  be  holistic  in  its 
approach.  It  must  use  radio,  television,  and 
print  publications  to  reach  audiences.  It  must 
establish  educational  facilities  for  academic 
as  well  as  religious  pursuits.  It  must  provide 
recreational  activities  and  facilities  for  entire 
families.  And  it  must  initiate  missions  in 
various  parts  of  the  community,  region, 
and  nation,  not  just  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

North  Carolina  now  has  many  churches 
that  are  contributing  to  their  surrounding 
communities.  Tutorial  services,  children’s 
ministries,  street  evangelism  teams,  teen 
ministries,  drug  treatment  ministries,  clothes 


CEMETERY  fOR 
SLAVES  AND  FREEDMEN 


From  times  when  enslaved 


persons  tried  to  worship 
secretly  in  their  native 
voices  and  traditional  ways, 
to  times  when  they  fought 
to  be  included  in  white 


Christian  worship  services, 
to  times  when  freedom 
enabled  African  Americans 
to  enter  their  own  churches, 


recently,  many  have  begun  a  movement  to  get  back  outside 
those  walls  and  into  the  community.  They,  and  their  white 
counterparts,  have  begun  to  realize  that  working  together 
increases  the  chances  of  overcoming  today's  real  threats  and 
problems:  hunger,  illiteracy,  homelessness,  poverty,  and 
child  abuse,  for  example. 


the  main  objective  of 
African  Christianity  has 
been  to  promote  self-esteem, 
love  and  hope,  confidence, 
and  education.  For  years, 
Africans  and  African 
Americans  fought  to  get 
inside  church  walls.  But 


closets,  and  Christian  shelters  are  only  part 
of  a  long  list  of  services  that  many  African 
American  churches  now  offer  to  improve 
their  surrounding  communities.  Classes  on 
sex  education,  job  skills,  and  interviewing 
techniques  are  also  commonly  sponsored 
by  churches. 


Support  groups  and  education 

Though  very  small  in  membership,  Kingdom 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  (established  in 
Garner  in  August  1990)  is  one  African 
American  church  that  has  begun  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  church  and  community. 

The  founder  of  this  church  and  its  senior 
pastor,  Anthony  F.  Eaton,  has  launched 
several  programs  to  help  restore  health 
to  the  community. 

One  of  the  first  actions  taken  by  Eaton 
and  his  church  was  to  establish  the  Kingdom 
Support  Group.  This  group  meets  weekly  to 
provide  support  to  anyone  who  cannot  seem 
to  find  help:  the  illiterate,  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  elderly,  and  others.  Group  members 
provide  emotional,  financial,  educational, 
and  spiritual  support  as  needed,  but  primarily 
try  to  replace  “I  am  nobody”  attitudes  with 
positive  senses  of  self-value. 


For  a  long  time  in  church  history,  Sunday  morning  worship, 
Sunday  evening  service,  and  Wednesday  night  prayer 
meeting,  as  well  as  Sunday  School  classes  and  special 
ceremonies,  were  said  to  be  the  most  segregated  times  of 
the  entire  week.  Lately,  though,  religious  organizations  for 
blacks  and  for  whites  have  begun  crossing  not  only  racial 
lines  but  also  social,  economic,  and  cultural  barriers  to 
provide  tutorial  services,  childrens  ministries,  street 
evangelism  teams,  teen  ministries,  drug  treatment 
ministries,  clothes  closets,  and  safe  houses  and  shelters 
to  improve  their  surrounding  communities. 


Definitions,  S 

needs  of  people  on  Earth- 
In  this  sense,  saints  act  as 
intercessors — they  relay  prayers 
and  messages  to  God.  Most 
Christians  accept  the  saints 
who  are  recognized  by  the  pope 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  this  case,  to  save  someone  is 
to  rescue  that  person  from  a  life 
of  sin  and  to  prevent  him  or  her 
from  eternal  punishment  and 
torment.  Once  a  person  is 
saved,  he  or  she  usually  tries 
to  avoid  sin  and  looks  forward 
to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven — 
salvation. 

In  this  case,  scriptures  are 
passages  from  the  Bible.  The 
word  “Scriptures"  can  also  be 
used  as  a  general  word  for  the 
Hebrew  or  Christian  Bibles. 


As  a  result  of  their  work,  people  who 
were  once  sleeping  on  streets  or  in  homeless 
shelters  are  now  reestablishing  their  own 
lives.  Some  are  purchasing  their  own  homes. 
Unemployed  individuals  are  finding  jobs. 
Youths  who  were  failing  miserably  in  school 
are  now  participating  in  activities,  studying 
successfully,  and  achieving  academic  excellence 

Personal  involvement 

and  participation 

Herman  “H.  D.”  Dunn,  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  Baptist  Church  in  Auburn  in 
Wake  County,  envisioned  H.  D.  Productions 
on  his  way  home  one  winter  evening  in  1992. 
On  this  bitterly  cold  winter  day,  Dunn 
noticed  many  persons  standing  in  lines  and 
groups  trying  to  find  food  and  stay  warm. 


He  knew  he  should  do  something  and 
prayed,  “What  can  I  do  to  make  a  difference 
for  these  people?”  Dunn  could  have  dismissed 
what  he  saw.  He  could  have  left  this  problem 
to  one  of  the  many  churches  in  nearby 
Raleigh  or  his  own  church  or  any  of  the 
already  established  shelters  or  soup  kitchens. 

But,  instead,  he  started  H.  D.  Productions 
to  support  the  needy  and  supply  food,  personal 
hygiene  items,  clothing,  and  money  to  them 
when  they  cannot  obtain  help  through  other 
agencies  and  organizations.  Dunn  is  one  of 
many  who  has  realized  that  a  successful 
church  membership  is  not  just  full  pews  on 
Sunday  morning  but  a  group  that  reaches 
out  to  the  community. 


Without  question,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 1 964  had  a  great 
impact  on  the  African  American  church  and  its  role  in 
communities.  But  even  before  this  time,  black  Christians 
found  ways  to  reach  into  community  life.  During  their 
years  of  enslavement,  blacks  continued  to  practice  the 
musical  traditions  they  brought  from  their  West  African 
backgrounds.  In  fact,  since  many  were  not  allowed  to  read  or 
write,  they  used  sacred  songs  to  remember  and  pass  on  their 
native  and  beginning  Christian  ideas  and  beliefs.  After  the 
Civil  War,  African  Americans  continued  developing  their 
musical  heritage  with  revival  songs,  blues  music,  and 
traditional  spirituals  from  their  past.  In  the  1 930s,  black 
gospel  music  drew  from  this  past  to  become  a  popular  style. 
Groups  like  the  Bright  Moon  Gospel  Quartet  performed for 
local  radio  broadcasts  as  well  as  national  network  programs. 
Gospel  music  became  one  of  the  first  ways  for  African 
Americans  to  enter  their  communities,  lifting  spirits 
and  expressing  religion. 


The  Second  Great  Awakening 
(1800-1 830s)  renewed  the 
growth  and  influence  of 
non-Anglican,  Protestant 
denominations  by  expanding 
the  use  of  emotional  and 
charismatic  preachers,  who 
earned  large  followings; 
holding  huge  revivals  called 
camp  meetings,  which  gathered 
farmers  and  settlers  from  wide 
areas;  and  increasing  the  use 
of  circuit  riders,  who  reached 
people  in  their  homes. 


Kimberly  Gordon-Eaton 
works  with  youth  in  her 
church  and  in  churches 
throughout  Wake  County  to 
“ bring  potential  into  reality.  ” 
She  is  also  chief  of  the 
Administration  Section  of 
the  Museum  of  History. 

The  photograph  of  the  turn- 
of-the-century  foot-washing 
service  at  Lake  Waccamaw  is 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  photograph  of  the 
black  cemetery  at  St.  John 
in  the  Wilderness  Episcopal 
Church  in  Flat  Rock  is  used 
courtesy  of  Valerie  Jones 
Howell.  All  other  artwork 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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Definitions,  pages  34-37 

Definitions  for  color  words  are  located 
in  the  right  margin  in  alphabetical 
order from  front  to  back  of the  magazine. 

Dormitories  are  places  with 
numerous  beds  intended for 
sleeping. 

Fasting  is  the  opposite  of 
feasting.  In  other  words , 
fasting  is  to  refrain  from 
eating.  Muslims  observe  a 
partial fast — no  food  or  drink 
during  daylight — -for  the 
entire  monthlong  festival  of 
Ramadan.  “Breaking  the  fast" 
is  a  term  often  used  to  signal 
the  end  of  a  fast. 

Fiestas  are  also  associated 
with  festivals,  or  parties. 

Immigrants  are  people  who 
migrate,  or  move,  into  an 
area,  either  for  long-term 
relocation  or  for  seasonal  trips. 

Latino  people  are  people  from 
Mexico,  countries  in  Central 
or  South  America,  or  other 
places  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (like  Cuba  or 
Puerto  Rico)  whose  ancestors 
were  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

( You  might  also  sometimes  see 
the  word  Latina,  which  refers 
specifically  to  a  girl  or  woman.) 
A  Hispanic  person  is  a  person 


Thomas  A.  Tweed  has 
written  books  about  religion 
in  America  and  about  Asian 
religions.  He  now  teaches 
religious  studies  at  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

But  before  that,  he  taught 
in  high  school  and  coached 
basketball. 

The  sketch  Churches  in  the 
Neighborhood  is  donated 
by  Tamara  Ohr-Campbell 
of  Chapel  Hill. 
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BY  THOMAS'  A.  TWeeD 


Have  you  ever  wondered  about  the 
churches  in  your  neighborhood? 

You  might  know  about  the 
churches  near  your  house,  but  what  about 
the  buildings  you  see  on  the  way  to  the 
mall,  to  a  friend’s  home,  or  even  to  school? 
Who  worships  there?  What  do  they  do? 
What  do  they  believe? 

Most  of  the  religious  buildings  you  see 
are  used  by  Christians  But  some  of  your 
neighbors  worship  at  different  buildings, 
and  they  follow  other  religions.  When 
your  parents  were  young,  most  North 
Carolinians  followed  Christian,  Native 
American,  or  ewish  beliefs. 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  though, 
more  and  more  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  globe  have  been  coming  to  our  state. 
Some  of  them  might  live  near  you.  To  help 
you  understand  what  happens  in  some  of 
these  religious  buildings,  let  me  tell  you 
about . . . 


Today’s  North  Carolina  is  host  to  many  different 
denominations,  religions,  and  beliefs — Islamic, 
Buddhist,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic,  just 
to  name  a  few.  What  do  you  know  about  each 
of  these  groups ?  What  others  can  you  name ? 


new  faiths 

BUDDHISM 

BY  THOMAS  A.  TWeeD 


Last  summer,  I  visited 
a  Buddhist  temple  in 
Raleigh,  where  I  met 
two  young  children,  Hung 
and  Tue,  and  their  family. 
Hung  was  going  into  the 
fourth  grade.  His  sister,  Tue, 
had  just  finished  first  grade.  Hung  and  Tue  were  born 
in  the  United  States,  but  their  parents  and  grandparents 
had  lived  in  Vietnam  most  of  their  lives.  They  left  in 
1975  following  the  Vietnam  War  (1964-1975)  because 
they  were  afraid  that  the  new  government  might  try  to 
kill  them.  Without  taking  much  money  or  many 
belongings,  they  escaped  on  a  boat. 

Fortunately,  the  parents  were  soon  safe  in  America 
and  decided  to  live  near  Raleigh.  But  they  missed 
practicing  their  religion.  The  family  had  been  Buddhist, 
like  most  of  the  people  in  Vietnam.  But  when  they  first 
arrived  in  Raleigh,  the  area  had  no  Buddhist  temples. 

So  the  family  and  other  Vietnamese  people  who 
lived  nearby  decided  to  build  one.  They  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  build  an  expensive  temple.  Instead, 
they  bought  a  one-story,  red  brick  house  in  a  quiet  place 
near  Raleigh.  They  painted  the  front  pillars  red,  and 
over  the  front  door  they  placed  a  red  sign  with  gold 
letters.  The  sign  read  Chua  Van  Hanh,  which  means 
“Van  Hanh  Temple.”  Now  that  they  had  a  place  to 
worship,  the  family  was  happy. 


m  NORTH  CAROLINA — 


What  is  in  the  building? 

And  what  do  they  do  there? 

In  Vietnam,  the  family  had  visited  their  temple  on 
special  religious  days  and  whenever  they  wanted  to  pray 
about  something  important.  But  in  the  United  States, 
they  go  to  the  temple  on  Sunday  mornings  at  eleven 
o’clock,  the  same  day  and  time  that  many  Christians  go 
to  their  services.  When  I  visited  Chua  Van  Hanh  that 
Sunday  morning,  the  children’s  grandmother  was  sitting 
on  a  metal  folding  chair  in  the  back  row. 

Hung  and  his  sister  sat  beside  her.  They  were 
following  along  in  a  large  book  their  grandmother  held 
open  in  her  lap.  They  were  chanting,  along  with  the 
other  twenty  people  in  the  temple.  It  sounded  a  little 
like  a  class  saying  the  “Pledge  of  Allegiance”  together  or 
reading  out  loud  together,  except  that  the  words  were 
not  English.  The  worshipers  were  chanting  in 
Vietnamese.  In  school  Hung  and  Tue  speak  English, 
but  on  Sundays  they  use  Vietnamese,  like  everyone  else 
in  their  temple.  The  book  their  grandmother  held  on 
her  lap  was  a  holy  book,  the  Lotus  Sutra.  The  Lotus 
Sutra  is  similar  to  the  Bible  that  Christians  use.  But 
Buddhists  have  many  holy  books,  not  just  one. 

When  Hung  looked  up  from  the  holy  book  on  his 
grandmother’s  lap,  he  saw  men  kneeling  on  the  right  side 
of  the  room  and  women  kneeling  on  the  left.  An  older 
man  was  leading  the  chanting  of  the  holy  book,  almost 
like  a  choir  director,  because  their  temple  has  no  monk. 

One  woman  banged  a  drum  to  keep  time,  so  that  all 
the  chanters  said  the  words  together.  Another  man  in 


the  front  of  the  temple 
rang  a  bell  every  now  and 
then  so  the  people  knew 
when  they  should  start  the 
next  part  of  the  worship 
service.  Hung  and  his 
sister  also  noticed  incense 
burning  on  the  altar.  That 
morning  the  sweet  smell 
of  incense  filled  the  room. 

In  the  front  of  the 


room,  Hung  saw  a  gold-painted  statue  of  the  man  who 
started  the  Buddhist  religion  more  than  2,500  years  ago. 
His  name  is  Siddhartha  Gautama.  He  lived  in  India 
about  500  B.c.  To  Buddhists,  Siddhartha  was  just  a  man, 
but  a  very  special  man.  He  showed  them  how  to  live  a 
wise  and  good  life.  All  Buddhists  honor  Siddhartha. 


What  do  they  believe? 

Being  a  Buddhist  means  more  than  just  statues,  bells, 
and  incense.  All  Buddhists  agree  to  trust  in  what  they 
call  “the  Three  Jewels” — three  ideas  that  have  a  special 
value  or  meaning.  First,  Buddhists  honor  Siddhartha, 
whom  they  call  the  Buddha.  Second,  Buddhists  trust 
in  the  Buddha’s  teachings.  Third,  Buddhists  support 
all  Buddhists  everywhere. 

But  what  did  the  Buddha  teach,  and  what  do 
Hung  and  Tue  and  other  Buddhists  believe?  The 
Buddha  taught  that  the  world  is  very,  very  old.  Each 
person  does  not  live  just  one  life  and  then  die.  The 
Buddha  said  that  each  human  is  reborn  many  times, 
again  and  again.  He  said  people  kept  being  reborn  in 
different  bodies  because  they  could  not  understand 
the  world  and  could  not  act  kindly.  So  they  suffer. 


Hung  (previous  page,  bottom)  and  Tue  are  just  like  other 
children.  Even  the  fact  that  they  follow  Buddhist  ideas  and 

beliefs  does  not  make  them 
that  different  from  you. 
Buddhists  see  the  Buddha,  or 
Siddhartha  ( near  left),  as 
their  teacher.  He  taught  his 
followers  how  to  live  a  wise 
and  good  life.  Statues  of  the 
Buddha  are  usually  placed  at 
the  front  of  the  temple  and 
often  have  chattas,  or  multi¬ 
tiered  umbrellas  (middle  left, 
bottom ),  nearby  (real  chattas 
are  used  by  monks  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun).  Many 
Buddhist  temples,  like  Chua 
Van  Hanh  in  Raleigh  (left,  top),  do  not  have  monks  far 
left,  bottom)  to  lead  services  and  perform  other  tasks. 

Life  is  suffering.  The  Buddha  explained  that  humans 
suffer  because  they  keep  wanting  more  and  more.  If  they 
do  not  have  good  things,  they  want  them.  If  they  get 
good  things,  they  worry  about  keeping  them  or  getting 
more.  Either  way,  they  suffer.  But  the  Buddha  believed 
in  a  solution  to  this  problem,  a  way  to  reach  nirvana, 
which  is  a  little  like  what  Christians  mean  by  heaven. 
Nirvana  is  the  end  of  suffering  and  the  end  of  rebirth. 

To  reach  nirvana,  people  need  to  be  wise  and  good, 
the  Buddha  said.  And  they  need  to  concentrate  carefully 
so  that  they  can  notice  what  the  world  is  like  and  why 
they  suffer.  If  humans  concentrate  and  are  wise  and 
good,  each  person  can  be  like  the  Buddha  someday. 

They  may  be  Buddhist  kids. 

but  they're  still  kids! 

Buddhist  children  may  believe  different  ideas  than  you 
do,  but  they  are  really  not  that  different  than  you.  On 
Sunday  mornings  at  the  temple,  they  sometimes  think 
about  trying  to  be  good.  But  Hung  and  Tue  do  not 
spend  much  time  thinking  about  their  service,  reaching 
nirvana,  or  becoming  like  the  Buddha.  They  spend 
more  time  trying  to  remember  the  Vietnamese  words 
and  watching  the  adults  kneel  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

They  also  smell  the  incense  and  listen  to  the  musical 
sound  of  the  chanting.  And  they  wriggle  because 
sometimes  the  service  seems  long  and  sitting  gets 
difficult.  After  the  service,  Hung  and  Tue  are  happy 
to  have  the  chance  to  play  again.  But  first,  they  go  to 
another  room  in  the  temple  where  everyone  has  fun 
eating  a  long  lunch,  laughing,  and  talking  until  time 
to  drive  home  again. 
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In  the  seventh  century  (the  600s),  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  Allah  spoke  to  a  man  named  Muhammad 
through  the  angel  Gabriel.  Gabriel  told  Muhammad 
he  had  been  selected  to  be  his  messenger.  Although 
initially  frightened  by  the  vision,  Muhammad  accepted 
this  role  and  continued  to  receive  instruction  from 
Allah  over  the  next  several  years.  The  religion  of 
Islam  had  been  born. 

Muhammad  is  considered  the  most  recent  in  a  series 
of  messengers,  or  prophets,  that  includes  Adam, 


Abraham,  Noah,  Moses,  and  Jesus.  He  established  the 
first  Muslim  community  of  believers  in  622.  From  this 
place  in  the  Middle  East,  Islam  spread  rapidly  to  parts 
of  Africa,  Europe,  India,  and  China. 

The  word  Muslim  means  “one  who  submits  to 
Allah’s  will.”  Muslim,  which  is  sometimes  spelled 
Moslem  or  Muslem,  is  used  to  name  or  describe  the 
people  who  follow  the  teachings  of  Allah  and  the  beliefs 
of  Islam.  Islam  is  the  name  of  the  religion  itself.  The 
word  Islam  means  “submission  to  Allah.” 


Definitions,  S 

Secular  affairs  are  the  opposite 
of  religious  affairs.  Secular 
affairs  are  not  controlled  or 
influenced  by  religious  rules 
or  sacred  beliefs. 

Siddhartha  Gautama  was  bom 
in  India  to  a  royal  family  in  the 
mid- 5 00s  B.c.  and  was  raised  in 
a  sheltered  life  of  luxury  and 
pleasure.  At  the  age  of  about 
thirty,  Siddhartha  left  his 
palace  and  wandered  in  search 
of  real  life  in  the  world  outside. 
What  he  found  were  suffering 
and  despair — old  age,  sickness, 
and  death.  He  traveled  far  and 
listened  to  many  stories.  He 
meditated  to  find  the  cause  of 
suffering  and  the  way  to  end 
it.  At  last,  he  realized  that 
suffering  was  just  apart  of 
the  human  condition,  and  he 
entered  a  state  of  perfect  joy 
and  peace.  Now,  he  understood 
what  the  world  was  really  like 
and  how  people  should  live  in 
it.  He  had  been  “awakened"  or 
“enlightened"  and  become  the 
Buddha.  He  then  opted  to  share 
his  knowledge  by  starting  the 
religion  of  Buddhism. 

A  sinner  is  a  person  who  is 
involved  in  some  kind  of  sinful 
activity.  A  sin  is  usually 
thought  of  as  a  violation  of 
God's  laws — such  as  murder  or 
blasphemy — or  other  religious 
teachings.  Sins  can  also  be 
defined  as  a  deliberately  unkind 
or  immoral  acts — such  as  lying, 
stealing,  or  being  dishonest  or 
cruel — toward  another  person. 
Sinners  can  be  men  or  women. 

In  this  case,  submission  is  the 
surrender  of  oneself  ( though  not 


Thomas  A.  Tweed  also 
wrote  the  introduction  to 
this  section  on  page  34.  His 
biography  appears  there. 

The  photographs  of  the 
chattas  and  of  the  monk 
installing  the  Buddhist  altar 
at  the  Museum  of  History 
are  from  collections  at  the 
North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History.  All  other  artwork 
is  provided  courtesy  of  the 
author. 
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